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Not an Enemy At All ~~ = 


J. T. SUNDERLAND 


ABBI GAMALIEL uttered a sentiment as important to-day as in the time 
of the New Testament. “Let alone,” he said; “for if this thing be of men 
it will come to naught, but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it; lest haply 
ye be found fighting against God.” Let this be our assurance amid all the heav- 
ings and tossings of the scientific and speculative theological thought of our day. 
That which is of men only will assuredly come to naught; that which is of God 
will stand. 
I have read that in the waters of the West Indies ‘‘on a dark night in a time 
of strife an English ship of war once drew near what seemed a hostile vessel under 
full sail. She hailed the stranger, who answered not; then hailed again; no answer; 
then fired a shot across her bows, but still no reply; next fired at her amidships; 
but got no word in return. Finally, the man-of-war cleared for action, began 
battle in earnest, serving her guns with true British vigor, but found no response 
save the rattle of shot rebounding and falling back into the heedless water. Day- 
light came, and the captain found he had spent his powder battering a great rock 
in the sea.” ax 
How often has it been the case in the world that good men and the Christian 
Church have been found firing their heaviest broadsides at some supposed form 
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of hostile error, and lo! afterward, when the night of vagueness had gone, and 
the morning of -a better intelligence had come, it was found that the supposed 


“enemy was not an enemy at all, but a great God-planted rock of impregnable 
truth! : | 


‘From an article in this issue.] 
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A Joyous Multitude 


ERHAPS I am peculiarly sensitive to the con- 

tagion of joyousness that issues from a gréat 
group of people at worship,” says Dr. Percy T. 
Edrop, “but there is no exhilaration I know quite 
like that of joining with a joyous multitude in sing- 
ing, for instance, that matchless hymn of Bernard 
of Clairvaux, ‘Jesus, the Very Thought of Thee.’ 
That exhilaration is cumulative. Each voice added 
to the swelling chorus increases the joyousness con- 
tent just that much. Strangers coming into a 
church and beholding an eager, earnest multitude 
at worship could not fail to catch the contagion 
and be uplifted. (And here I would speak in 
terms of special pleading: Most preachers feel a 
great stimulus from crowded pews. They reach 
new levels in preaching. )” 

The first duty of the church member is faithful 
attendance. Dr. 
that in which we live, it may even be an arduous 
task; but if one be motivated to it by the thought 
of his social responsibility, in spreading the con- 
tagion of joyousness in worship and of stimulat- 
ing the preacher, it might be made to seem an at- 
tractive, purposeful duty.” 

Joyousness, like any other emotion, if unex- 
pressed or suppressed, dies. One may test it by 
lost friendships, those forgotten ones who might 
have been kept by a thought and a word now and 
again. The preacher says, “You may even forget 
God—until one of those crises in your life when you 
need Him because only He can oh gS “ ees to the 
place of joyousness! — 
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that a great many people have in their heads. 
is also true that some callings rank higher in the ~ 


Edrop says, “In such a day as° 


Profession or Business? 


LL CALLINGS are divided in two classes: pro- — 


fessional and business. Thus a church paper 
asserts. We do not believe it. The distinction is 
unreal and therefore untrue. The proposition that 
the professional man is out to serve, but the busi- 


ness man is out to make money, is absurd, when 


stated that way. It is also insulting. The fact is, 
the professional man seeks money, thereby to live; 
and the fact is, the business man has to render a 


service, or he would be treated like a grafter in — 


the community. 

There is, of course, a difference in emphasis be- 
tween a professional man and a business man. 
But that does not make the essential difference 
It 


seale than others. But all callings, when you get 
to the core of them,. are the same, in that they 
render a service to society. 

There is no calling in the world which is un- 
social, unspiritual. Of course, some men and some 
women habitually do work that is antisocial. To 
take extreme examples, the saloon and the brothel 
are not regarded as places of social vocation. 

The most important fact remains to be stated. 
The aspersion against the business man, which 
annoys him much, is founded upon ignorance of 
what he has to give prime regard to. To run a 
business you must first have financial capital. 
Capital is one of the two principal necessities. The 
other is character. In a profession, capital is 
secondary. 

Now it is because a business man must have 
capital, and must always keep to the fore the finan- 
cial condition of his business, that we have got the 
idea that all he is after is profits. He must have 
profits or he can have no business. Of course, the 
average business man says he is out to make money. 
He gives a _Wrong meaning to some. Making 
money for him is as important as saving lives 
is for. the physician, winning cases for the lawyer, 
preaching persuasive sermons for the minister. 
Their capital is primarily in their personal equip- 
ment. 


In business one does tend to become materi- 


alistic. Instead of finding fault with men who are 
in business, we ought to know what they have to 
work with and what they are up against. When 
they run to greed we ought to show them they are 
simply letting business carry them beyond their 
good and the good of society and of their business. 

We are talking thus far about actual conditions. 
We know all the wrongs of business. - We like 
also to talk about ideals in the world we work in. 
We believe that every calling is a profession when 
the uppermost idea is service. When every call- 
ing is carefully studied, so that there is a real 
body of scientific knowledge about it, and when 
men apply the knowledge with skill, then, in our 
opinion, you have a profession. It is no longer 
valid to make the distinction to which we object. 
Business joins the professions when the sense of 
obligation to perform a service is inseparable from 
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is dimmed to a mist. 


over with a bang of type, no man knows. 


thing, wherever we labor? Service makes humanity 
one. 


. A Football Casualty 


OR US the one casualty of the football season 

was the turning professional of Harold E. 
Grange. Forever his glory on the field of Illinois 
He can never be the same 
to us. A college man has no moral right to make 
a stake of his college playing honors. He has a 
perfect right, aye, an obligation, to capitalize, in the 
true sense, all that he acquires in his curricular 
training, because that is his preparation for life, 


_—for a job, to say it bluntly,—with the idea of 


service as his high objective. But the true purpose 
of the playing field is the nurture of sportsmanship 
and the honor and glory of Alma Mater. It is the 
very soul of amateurism. 

To go into the market and traffic in a precious 
possession the inmost part of which only the spirit 


of the college and its devoted people could create 


and maintain, a possession which could be acquired 
only in the wonderful community of fellows and 
amateurs all, is reprehensible to all sense of ethical 
and spiritual values. What “Red” Grange is, 
“Red” Grange had the lesser part in making. I1- 
linois did the most of it. His university has been 


-besmirched by his transaction, and he can never 


return to her portals—and though he says he in- 
tends to get his degree, we think he never will— 
without suffering the just accusing estimate of all 
who remember. The one best thing a university 
teaches is a contempt for cash values above the 
virtues of loyalty, wisdom, and the honor of a 


_ gentleman. 


“Snappy” College Publicity 


HAT RULES the colleges? Not the churches, 

nor the alumni, nor the students, nor athletics, 
nor the interests.. None of these. The publicity 
megaphone rules the colleges. Do we exaggerate? 
It may be, a little. We think it is time to check 
up on the new phenomenon and warn the presi- 
dents that they are being led into a period of ex- 
ploitation which may put them on the first page 
without commensurate distinction or permanent 
benefit for their respective institutions. 

When this idea took root that a college president 
must say something snappy and put his college 
It was 
not long ago. We sometimes suspect that it origi- 
nated in its present potency in Hanover, N.H. They 
say Dartmouth is the “best press-agented school in 
the country.” At any rate, Ernest M. Hopkins, a 
gifted leader, manages to keep out front, and in 
the center, and in some newspaper offices he is a 
darling. ’ But does it help Dartmouth in the digni- 
fied and highly serious problems of education? 


Would more assiduous collaboration on the aca- 


demic problems and less press notices for the pub- 
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- the goods made and sold. Is it not true that all 
_ of us, with variations, are doing the same ultimate 
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licity man’s album be good advice for colleges in 
general? 

We have observed with some misgiving the re- 
cent melo-rhetoric things actually printed as from 
Glenn Frank, head of Wisconsin, and they do not 
appeal to us at all. Dr. Clarence C. Little, re- 
cently inducted into Michigan, whom we have 
praised highly, has been coached, one might almost 
suspect if one did not know him, in the kind of 
staccato metaphors that stick up in a headline and 
make a story with a punch. The new president 
of Lawrence College, Henry M. Wriston, spoke 
the other day by the press in a manner much more 
epigrammatic than academic. They all get the 
same style. So we might name President McCon- 
aughy of Wesleyan University, a clever and prob- 
ably wise man. The heads of Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton, Doctors Lowell, Angell, and Hibben, 
have been making similar contributions to. the new 
literature of university publicity. 

We make no exhaustive anatomy of the college 
presidents’ productions. We do not believe they 
are capable of consistently saying things that are 
at once clever and sound. Very rarely and always 
by inspiration rather than by studying the psy- 
chology of the newspaper’s crowd, a man may speak 
memorably. The best work in the world does not 
lend itself to such high-power description as will 
win the lusty approbation of the multitude. Since 
the colleges are all saying they have more students 
than they can teach, there is another good réason 
why their presidents might go into cloistered re- 
treat, reserving their outgivings for the news after 
a great idea is born and put in operation. That 
would be news, and news rather than opinion is 
the real justification for the publicity department. 


About Your Face 


OW ONE MAN’S FACE in a congregation may 
| make or mar a sermon was the subject of a 
paragraph here recently. Quoting and adding to 
the editorial, the Reformed Church Messenger says, 


“All of which brings to you a solemn warning: Be careful 
about the sort of face you turn toward the preacher. Surely 
you don’t want to be the sort of person who robs God’s mes- 
senger of power; you rather want to ask God to help you be 
an inspiration and a solace to him who faces so great a re- 
sponsibility. The sympathetic, expectant, teachable face—how 
it helps a man to preach! The cold, callous, self-satisfied, 
sneering face—how hard it is to overcome its baleful, unnerv- 
ing influence. 

“Recently the writer attended an hour of worship where the 


‘minister, usually the bearer of a great message, seemed. to 


struggle severely for utterance throughout his discourse. In 
the front pew we noticed a prominent preacher, a friend of 
the speaker of the day, who sat with a look of utter indifference 
and vacuity on his face. It was plain to see that he was not 
interested, and he even had the discourtesy to examine his 
watch a number of times during the brief sermon. Afterwards 
the speaker confessed to us that the man in the first pew had 
‘taken the heart out of him.’ Of course, preachers should be 
impervious to such impressions, but few of them are, because 
none of them has ceased to be human. It remains true that 
‘some man’s face’ may be a great hindrance—or a great help. 
How about your face?” 


A Great Strugele Recalled 


Sorra, November 9. 


NE of the great conflicts of our times 

was recalled at Pretoria several 
weeks ago, when from all parts of South 
Africa, British and Boers flocked to do 
honor to “Oom Paul” Kruger, president 
of the republic that fell in its struggle 
to resist the modern forces represented by 
the British Empire. It was the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of the maned 
old lion who thought that he had the moral 
and military force to cope with the great 
political institution of our age. The gen- 
erals who fought by the side of Kruger, 
as the South fought by the side of Robert 
. Lee, have long ago reconciled themselves, 
most of them at least, to the accomplished 
facts. Generals who fought the British 
on many a bloody battlefield have since 
represented the Empire on the soil of the 
Transvaal, and have accepted and proudly 
borne its honors. “Oom Paul’ lived and 
died unreconciled. When the British flag 
was hoisted over his country he betook 
himself in voluntary exile to Europe. He 
was the end of an epoch which he proudly 
refused to survive. 


THE MEMORIAL observance recalled 
one of the noted struggles in history, in 
which former foes—Boer and English— 
joined hands to pay tribute to the memory 
of one of its outstanding figures. The 
sentiments of the opponents of the Trans- 
vaal were placed on record by Sir Percy 
Fitzpatrick, one of the reformers im- 
prisoned by Kruger after the Jamestown 
Raid, who said on the occasion of the an- 
niversary: “I take my hat off to the old 
man as a very great South African.” 
This tribute to Kruger served as the con- 
sensus of opinion of ‘“Oom Paul” by the 
whole of South Africa. 

The memorial of Paul Kruger, now 
pointed out in Pretoria, was typical in its 
origin of the place that the dead president 
of the South African Republic occupies in 
the hearts of his countrymen. Executed 
by Anton Van Wouw, it was presented to 
the South African Republic before the 
South African British conflict by an Eng- 
lish Jew, the late Senator Samuel Marks. 
The memorial was unveiled by the widow 
of President Steyn. In its utterances on 
the occasion, the British press expressed 
its appreciation of the Biblical figure who 
had done his best to frustrate British de- 
signs, largely because he considered the 
invaders a godless, detestable people. 

The background of his personality 
Kruger narrated in a picture of his child- 
hood: “At dinner and supper, as the chil- 
dren sat round the table, they had to read 
part of the Sacred Scriptures and to re- 
peat from memory or write down this, now 
that text; and this was done day by day, 
unless unusual circumstances made it im- 
possible. That is how my father taught 
me the Bible, and instructed me in its 
teachings during the evening.” 

Kruger’s struggle against the godless, as 
he conceived them, British people began 
when he was a boy. When he was barely 
ten, his father determined to leave his 
farm in the Colesburg district of Cape 
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Colony and trek north, out of the range 
of the hated British government. It is 
related by Kruger that the great family 
trek was the first clear remembrance he 
had of his youth. In spite of his tender 
years, he himself took his full share of 
the hardships and perils of the pilgrim- 
age; for in its essential aspect, it was as 
fully a pilgrimage as that undertaken by 
our own Pilgrim Fathers in their effort 
to preserve their freedom of conscience 
and religion. 

However, when all these perils were 
passed, it looked as if the Boers who 
had ventured on the great trek and sur- 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 
EDITOR WITH AN EDGE mi 


Dr. H. D. A. Major of the Modern Churchman, 

London, who has come to lecture at Harvard, 

annoys the conservative in the Church of Eng- 

land by his keen cutting into the conventional 

eonceits, both doctrinal and practical, like the 

carnal resurrection and the union of denomina- 
tions. He is quite a person 


vived its dangers would remain undis- 
turbed in the farm lands they had taken 
up; for in 1852, by the Sand River con- 
vention, the English definitely agreed to 


their independence. Kruger himself was 


allotted two farms when he was only 
sixteen, and before he was twenty-one he 
had already begun by a second marriage 
to found the patriarchal household of nine 
sons and seven daughters. In religion, not 
satisfied with the state church, he joined 
an even more unprogressive and straiter 
sect, nicknamed the Doppers. From the 
outset he took a lead in the polities of the 
community. This he retained until the 
end of the South African war. 

But the farmer-republie had not become 
quit of the British by the convention of 
1852. Kruger devoted himself to a strug- 
gle with the godless race, which was to 
become his life work. His suspicion of the 
English was first aroused by the Keate 


award of 1871, which allotted territory 
claimed by the Transvaal in the new 
diamond fields to natives protected by 
Britain. Ownership of land and especially 
diamond land, by natives, was intolerable 
to Kruger. He became the head and 
center of opposition to such policies. When 
the Transvaal was annexed by Shepstone 
in 1877, there was only one point of the 
opposition to British influence that con- 
centrated all the energies of the unforgiy- 
ing Boer. To Americans this point of 
view seems inexplicable. To Kruger it 
contained all the law and the prophets. 
South Africa, in his conception, was and 
was to remain a “white man’s country,” 
and the natives, no matter by whom pro- 
tected, were to be denied a share in the 
land which they had inherited from for- 
bears dating back for generations. It is 
in this issue that Kruger and his country- 
men proved themselves irreconcilable to 
such modern notions and enlightened prin- 
ciples as the League of Nations, which the 
world found necessary and indispensable 


after its great struggle. 


DESPITE his great qualities and his 
Biblical conceptions, Kruger and his asso- 
ciates were ranged with the past, 
against the present and the future. Had 
he and his associates been victorious in 
the struggle, it is plain that South Africa 
would have. remained a “white man’s 
country,” in which the black man and 
the “foreigner” would have figured as 
hirelings and slaves. In religion the Dop- 
pers would have continued to dominate 
South Africa. The Boers would have 
erected a permanent barrier to progress. 
But the future had different ideals in 
mind. What that future was is plainly 
indicated by present British rule in the 
southern end of the African continent, 
with its medley of races in which the 
Boers sought the primacy. } 

The South African struggle was plainly 
a struggle between the past and the 
future. During the World War, South 
Africa—I mean the people inhabiting 
South Africa—plainly demonstrated their 
satisfaction with things as they are, and 
not as they would have been if President 
Kruger had been triumphant. Many good 
people in America, during the clash be- 
tween Great Britain and the Boers, were 
disposed to sympathize with the “under 
dog.” In the experience of the past, these 
people have had plenty of opportunity to 
change their minds, and to conceive the 
conflict in its true aspect. It is quite con- 
ceivable that some such radical revision 
of opinion, even among the defeated, will - 
follow the World. War when the states- 
manlike and enlightened principles of such 
world-gatherings as the conference of 
Locarno will have been worked out into 
operating principles for the restoration 
of the world, and when the international 
ideals elaborated at Locarno will be ap- 
plied to the smaller nations that took 
part in the struggle. A peace conference 
designed to remove some of the burdens 
of injustice from the backs of these smaller 
nations is already in prospect. 
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Were Unitarians the First to Accept 


and Preach Evolution? 


DARWINISM AND RELIGION 


“T will trust and not be afraid.” 
‘xii. 2. 


ISAIAH 


HERE IS an old story somewhere of 

a man’s hanging on the edge of a preci- 
pice through the dark hours of the night, 
believing that if his grasp failed he would 
fall to instant death in an awful chasm. 
At length his strength would hold out no 
longer, and he fell—only to discover that 
his feet had been all the while but a few 
inches from the ground! The precipice 
was a creation of his imagination, and 
his long agony had been thrown away. 

I think we have in this story an ad- 
mirable illustration of the condition that 
the religious world is constantly finding 
itself in with relation to the progress of 
Ever and anon 
the cry is raised that religion is in 
danger from the developments of science. 
Particular facts are brought to light that 
do not harmonize with the preconceived 
notions of the church; or some scientific 
theory is announced which the theologians 
have not taught and which was evidently 
not known to the writers of the Bible. A 
great commotion is created. The cham- 
pions of the theologies whet their swords. 
The cry is at once raised that Chris- 
tianity is in danger, and all good men are 
summoned to its defense. 

First came Astronomy, and took the 
earth from its place in the center of the 
universe, with the sun and stars revoly- 
ing round it and only existing to be its 
great bonfire in the day and its candles 
in the night, and assigned it instead a 
subordinate place among the planets of 
one of the numberless systems that in- 
habit space. It was a terrible blow to 
the old ideas to have the earth, dignified 
by being the dwelling place for thirty 
years of the incarnated Creator himself. 
suddenly shrink from: being the grand 
center of all things to a mere speck on the 
outer rim of creation. Nevertheless, re- 
ligion stood. 

Then came Geology, undermining the 
Mosaic cosmogony ; and showing that the 
earth was not six days but millions of 
years in creation; and that during those 
millions of years it had passed through 
transformations and processes of develop- 
ment with which the account given in 
Genesis cannot be brought to harmonize 
without such distortions as would turn 
the entire Bible into sibyl’s leaves, and 
make all human language a chaos. The 
battle was long and severe. The friends 


of the old theology rallied against the 


infidel, and fought with a vigor and per- 
severance worthy of a_ better cause. 
Nevertheless, little by little they had to 
yield. Geology in its great facts and gen- 
eral principles was accepted. And still 
religion lived. 


AN HISTORIC SERMON BY 
J. T. SUNDERLAND 


Were Unitarian scholars and min- 
_ isters the first in this country to ac- 
cept Evolution? And was the follow- 
ing sermon on “Darwinism and Reli- 
gion,’ preached in the Unitarian 
Church, Northfield, Mass., March 31, 
1873 (only two years after the publi- 
cation of Darwin's “Descent of Man’), 
the earliest discourse delivered in any 
pulpit in America, Unitarian or other, 
defending the doctrine of evolution as 
not a foe but a friend of religion? 
This sermon was later repeated in the 
Fourth Unitarian Church, Chicago, 
and the morning after delivery was 
published in full in the Chicago Times 
of March 20, 1876. The historic char- 
acter of the sermon gives it peculiar 
interest now, when the questions of 
the truth of evolution and its rela- 
tion to religion are being so widely 
discussed. Do readers of THE CHRIS- 
TIAN ReEIscTER know of any pulpit dis- 
course favorable to evolution, of an 
earlier date? The sermon follows, ez- 
actly as preached in 1873 and pub- 
lished in 1876, except that it is slightly 
abridged. 


These two great battles mentioned are 
only the most prominent among a con- 
siderable number of similar ones which 
the past has witnessed between theology 
and science. be 

Several battles of the same kind are 
going on to-day. [The reader should not 
forget that “‘to-day” in this sermon means 
the year 1873.] One of these contests 
now in progress is over the subject of the 
scientific criticism of the Bible. Such 
names as Baur, Strauss, Renan, Colenso, 
Ewald, and our American Unitarian 
scholars, Norton, and Noyes, are well 
known in connection with the struggle. 

Another battle now in progress has to 
do with Comparative Religion (or, to 
speak more accurately, the Comparative 
Study of Religion), as is evidenced by the 
works of Baron’ Bunsen. Martin Haug, 
Max Miiller, James Freeman Clarke (his 
recently issued ‘Ten Great Religions’), 
Samuel Johnson’s “India,” the writings 
of W. D. Whitney, and other works mul- 


_tiplying rapidly from the press of both 


Europe and this country. 

But beyond question, the struggle which 
has been raging for the past five or eight 
years more fiercely than any other, is 
that against what is known as Darwin- 
ism. It is this battle that I wish to-day 
to approach, blow away from it a little 
of the smoke, if I can, and see with you 
what cause of apprehension there may be 
or may not be from the issue of the con- 
test. 

The purpose I have in view may per- 
haps best be accomplished by asking and 


attempting to answer three questions: 
1. What is Darwinism?: 2. What does 
Darwinism involve in regard to the the- 
ology of orthodoxy? 3. What does Dar- 
winism involve as regards religion? 

First, then, what is Darwinism? I 
think it will be sufficient for our pur- 
pose here if I say that it is one branch 
or department of the great general doc- 
trine of Evolution, which doctrine of Evo- 
lution affirms that creation was not the 
work of a day or a week or an age; that 
it was not carried on during any fixed 
period and then brought to an end as 
complete; but that it has been going on 
from a time in the past inconceivably 
remote, and is going on still. 

Passing by the inanimate world and 
coming to the animate, I may say that 
Mr. Darwin comes forward enunciating 
here two great laws—the laws of natural 
and of sexual selection—which by an 
overwhelming array of facts he proves to 
be real laws, and which he contends are 
powerful and wide-reaching enough to 
account for all or nearly all the steps of 
progress from the lowest forms of life to 
the human being. His books certainly 
form an epoch in the department of 
science in which they fall, whether it 
shall be finally decided that they ade- 
quately explain the. origin of the human 
race or not. They are‘calm, clear, can- 
did, crowded with facts that cannot be 
evaded. It would be hard to conceive of 
a doctrine as subjected to more ridicule 
and abuse than this of Mr. Darwin has 
been and is being subjected to to-day. 
But the men who have studied it most care- 
fully in the writings of its author, as a 
rule are either converts, or at least very 
respectful opponents. They recognize in 
Mr. Darwin a strong and earnest man, of 
extraordinary scientific knowledge, and 
with a love of truth for the truth’s sake 
that is as extraordinary as his breadth 
and thoroughness of information. He is 
no mere iconoclast, or vandal, or specula- 
tive adventurer; but a_ sincere, brave, 
self-poised apostle of science,—a worthy 
coadjutor of such men as Tyndall and 
Faraday, Huxley, Carpenter, and Spencer. 

I come now to my second question: 
What does Darwinism involve as regards 
the theology of orthodoxy? 

My answer is: It involves much; muci 
that is clearly antagonistic; and this is 
the reason why the teachers and cham- 
pions of orthodoxy are fighting it so 
fiercely. Dr: Tayler Lewis of Union Col- 
lege, one of the most learned scholars aud 
able defenders of orthodoxy in this 
country, in a letter to the New York 
Tribune on the subject of Darwinism, only 
a few weeks ago, says: ‘The creation of 
the first man by the direct fiat of the 
Almighty, without any intervening causes, 
is the fundamental doctrine of Christian. 
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ity, on whose truth the whole Christian 
system rests, and by which it must stand 
or fall. If that is not true, Christianity 
is not true.” 

Of course the learned writer means by 
Christianity, orthodoxy ; and substituting 
therefore the word orthodoxy for the word 
Christianity in his statement, what he 
‘says is unquestionably true. If man, in- 
stead of having been created, as Genesis 
has it, from the dust of the ground, “by 
the direct fiat of the Almighty, without 
any intervening causes,” was developed 
from lower forms of life, then of course 
there was no Adam and no fall of the 
race in Adam; and as a consequence any 
system of theology built upon the theory 
of such a fall rests upon a pure myth. 
If “in Adam’s fall we sinnéd all,” and if 
the guilt and condemnation of the race, 
and the need of a “savior” and of “re- 
demption” exists because of the fall, as 
believers in the orthodox theological sys- 
tem assert, how infinitely important it 
becomes that they hold fast to Adam, and 
refuse to let either him or his fall slip 
out of their hands! And when a scien- 
tific theory comes along proposing coolly 
to take “the fall, Adam and all” away 


from them, what can they do but fight?. 


Either this or let their theology go over- 
board, and turn heretics with us liberals! 
This is precisely the strait into which 
Darwinism is putting the adherents of 
the popular theology everywhere to-day. 

Of course I do not mean to be under- 
stood as saying that if Darwinism comes 
to be generally accepted orthodoxy will 
not find some way of “explaining” things, 
some process of so-called “reconciliation” 
between itself and the new scientific doc- 
trine, Which will enable it to continue on 
with some show of plausibility, claiming 
for itself a place still in men’s belief. 
There is nothing more curious in history 
than the facility which outgrown theo- 
logical doctrines have always shown of 
“reconciling” themselves’ with scientific 
facts and theories, however hostile, when 
they have found themselyes unable to 
overthrow those facts and _ theories. 
Doubtless in the present case, as in so 
many others, we shall see, in a little 
while, orthodoxy, so called, offering to 
lie down by the side of Darwinism as 
meekly as if they were twin lambs. 

IT come now to my third question: 
What does Darwinism involve in regard 
to religion? 

We cannot ignore the fact that, to per- 
sons brought up in the old ways of think- 
ing, Darwinism is very startling. Great 
numbers of persons, and among them 
many persons of intelligence, are asking 
earnestly such questions as these: Does 
it not mean giving up the Bible? Does 
it not degrade man to the level of the 
brute? Does it not deny the. existence of 
the soul? Does it not annihilate all pros- 
pects of a life beyond the grave? Does 
it not virtually dethrone God, and en- 
throne Law in his place? Does it not in- 
volve the overthrow of religion, and even 
virtue? Good men and women all about 
us are asking, in all seriousness, every 
one of these questions with reference to 
this theory of Mr. Darwin; and that it 
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does do all these things is affirmed per- 
sistently by its opponents in the religious 
world. 

Let us look at the more important of 
these questions. 

Does not Darwinism involve the dethron- 
ing of God? I reply: Doubtless a man 
may be a Darwinian and an atheist, just 
as he may be an anti-Darwinian and an 
atheist. But where is the inconsistency 
of being a Darwinian and a devout be- 
liever in God? Mr. Darwin holds that 
men have become what they are by a 
process of development; but he does not 
seek to remove God from that develop- 
ment. Does it any less require a God to 
cause a tree to become a tree by a gradual 
growth of fifty years, than it would to 
create the tree at once full size? Is it 
necessary .for me to deny the existence of 
God, or that God is the source of all 
things, because I believe that all things 
have come to their present condition by 
methods of law and through a marvelous 
process of evolution? Indeed, is not the 
conception of God which makes him a 
God of law, a God of order, a God of a 
magnificent, never-resting,  all-compre- 
hending progress of creation toward some 
high and as yet uncomprehended destiny, 
a nobler and more worthy conception of 
God than any to which the world has 
hitherto attained? 

2. Does not Darwinism involve a denial 
of the existence of the soul and conse- 
quently of man’s immortality? I reply, 
I do not see that it involves anything of 
the kind, It does not undertake to show 
what man is, but only how he came to 
be,—was it by a single sudden act of 
creation, or by a process of gradual de- 
velopment? May not man be an immortal 
spirit just as well if he came to his present 
condition by one road as by another? Is 
there any particular virtue in the dust of 
the ground, so that he should be more 
likely to be immortal if his body was 
made out of that, than if it developed 
from the higher of the brute creation? 
Indeed, why may we not argue just the 
other way, and say the higher the origin 
from whence he sprung, the higher the 


nature and destiny we have a right to . 


claim for him? And surely, an origin 
from other forms of animal life is higher 
than an origin from “red earth,” for the 
word “Adam” means “red earth.” The 
doctrine of Evolution would seem to favor 
rather than to diseredit the thought of 
man’s immortality, for so far as we can 
see man is the culmination of the evolu- 
tionary process, the highest creation of 
God; and is it reasonable to believe that 
God cares nothing for his best, but wills 
to destroy it as soon as created? 

3. Does not Darwinism involve at least 
giving up the Bible? I answer: That 
depends upon what you mean by your 
words. It is certain that the teaching of 
Darwinism regarding man’s creation and 
early history on this earth is radicaily 
different, from that found in the book of 
Genesis. If, therefore, you call the ad- 
mission that there are scientific errors in 
the Bible giving it up, then Darwinism 
does involve giving up the Bible. But if 
you hold, with many of the wisest and 
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most deeply religious scholars of our 
time, that the Bible neither justifies nor 
makes any claim of infallibility, and that 
its value does not depend upon any such 
claim, then Darwinism does not involve 
giving up the Bible. Darwinism refuses 
to accept the Bible as an authority in 
science; but science does not include 
everything that is of worth to men, 
There is nothing in Darwinism that 
detracts from the moral value of the 
Bible, or that tends in any degree to 
lessen reverence for it as the greatest 
and most precious book of spiritual in- 
spiration that comes down to us from 
the great past. The real religion of 
the Bible remains just the same as it 
was before Darwinism was known. The 
Old Testament prophets still remain the 
sublimest moral characters of ancient 
times. The Psalms of the Old Testament 
still continue the finest outpourings of 
devout souls that we inherit from the 
ancient world. The writings of St. Paul 
still stir and energize the consciences of 
men as much as they ever did. Above all. 
Jesus remains the same great teacher and 
the same inspiring personality that lhe has 
always been: 

I do not conceive that Darwinism in- 
volves. the giving up or the denial of any- 
thing that is true in the Bible, or anything 
that is good or helpful to man in religion. 
It does not take away God, or any of his 
attributes,—his power, his wisdom, his 
eternity, his goodness, or his love. It 
does not affect our human nature; we are 
what we are, by whatever path the race 
may have made its entrance upon the 
earthly scene. It does not affect our duty 


or our destiny. The obligations that rest | 


upon us both Godward and manward are 
just the same. ‘Our outlooks, possibilities, 
and inheritances for the world to come 
are unaffected. I do not conceive that 
Darwinism disturbs any ethical or spirit- 
ual thing. °- 

And why should anybody fear that it 
would? Do we not believe that the world 
of ethical and spiritual realities rests 
upon a basis of truth? And do we have 
any apprehension that truth is in any 
danger of overthrow? Darwinism will 
not stand. unless it is proved true. And 
if it is proved true, need we fear that one 
true thing will be dangerous to another 
true thing? Have we not yet attained to 
the height where we can believe that God 


is the God of all truth?—holding each. 


separate truth in his hand securely, as 
he holds the separate stars in his hand 
securely. |. 

_ If there is anything that we-are not to 
be afraid of, it is the truth. And if there 
are any sincere and careful and sure- 


Fr 


footed seekers for the truth on the earth— _ 


nay, if the ages thus far have ever pro- 
duced such seekers for the truth, they are 
the scientists of the present day. What 
interest have these scientists in Darwin- 
ism, except so far as it is proved to be 


true; or for that matter, in any particu-— 


lar scientific theory? If anything on 
earth has to run a gauntlet of drawn 
swords, and pass through an ordeal of 
fire, it is a new scientific doctrine. A 
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fighting against God.” 
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- thousand — argus eyes are watching. <A 


lamb, pounced upon by a hundred eagles, 


would scarcely fare worse than a scien- 


tific man fares, who advances a theory 
that the facts do not sustain. 

When Darwin came forth into the 
scientific arena a few years ago with his 
new doctrine, it was as a solitary swords- 
man to be rushed upon by an army, every 
man of whom would do his best to hew 
him to pieces. If he shall not be hewn to 
pieces, it will be because his armor of 
defense and his sword of offense are 
truth. Nothing else can save him. 

Rabbi Gamaliel uttered a sentiment as 
important to-day as in the time of the 
New Testament. “Let it alone,” he said; 


“for if this thing be of men it will come 


to naught, but if it be of God, ye cannot 
overthrow it; lest haply ye be found 
Let this be our 


| . 
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assurance amid all the -heavings and 


‘tossings of the scientific and speculative 


theological thought of our day. That 
which is of men only will assuredly come 
to naught; that which is of God will 
stand. 

I have read that in the waters of the 
West Indies “on a dark night in a time of 
strife an English ship of war once drew 
near what seemed a hostile vessel under 
full sail. She hailed the stranger, who 
answered not; then hailed again; no 
answer ; then fired a shot across her bows, 
but still no reply; next fired at her amid- 
ships; but got no word in return. Finally, 
the man-of-war cleared for ‘action, began 
battle in earnest, serving her guns with 
true British vigor, but found no response 
save the rattle of shot rebounding and 
falling back into the heedless water. 
Daylight came, and the captain found he 
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had spent his wwder ear a great 
rock in the se ) 

How often has it been the case in the 
world that good men and the Christian 
Church have been found firing their 
heaviest broadsides at some supposed 
form of hostile error, and lo! afterward, 
when the night of vagueness had gone, 
and the morning of a better intelligence 
had come, it was found that the supposed 
enemy was not an enemy at all, but a 
great God-planted rock of impregnable 
truth ! 

Will it prove thus with Darwinism? It 
looks so. But at least this we know, that 
the false will fall; the true will stand. 
Therefore in the present controversy, as 
in all others where much seems to be at 
stake, let us put our hand in the hand of 
the Eternal God, and be calm and 


unafraid. 
@ 


The Mischief in Matters of Belief 


Situation in English Churches—Fascists and Communists 


BRIGHTON, ENGLAND. 


HE Daily Express is trying to make a 
newspaper stunt of some statements 
that Dean Inge has made in a recent book 
on “Science and Religion.” The Dean says 
that there is no geographical heaven or 
hell, that we cannot believe in the ascent 
of the body of Christ, and that the Church 
should leave off “shuffling” on the ques- 
tion of miracles... He says that the Church 
bas never faced up to the results of the 
Copernican astronomy. The Daily Hzx- 
press is printing letters from excited igno- 
rant people who think that such leaders 
of religion are heading for disaster. A lit- 
tle time ago Canon Barnes was proclaimed 
as a great heretic, but Canon Barnes has 
become a bishop since. Nothing will come 
of this fuss about Dean Inge. What he 
says, as quoted above, have been common- 
places of many pulpits for fifty years. 
The mischief is, in regard to these and 
other matters of belief, that the churches 
do not officially recognize the changes 
which they tolerate. The trust deeds of 
some Congregational churches in England 
at the present time are Calvinistic, but it 
would be difficult to find a Calvinist in 
any Congregational pulpit. No one 
bothers about the trust deeds—they are 
allowed to gather dust somewhere or other. 
The Presbyterian Church of Wales is 
legally bound to a fixed creed, made long 
ago, and declared to be forever unal- 


_ terable. Most of the ministers of that de- 


nomination are entirely out of sympathy 
with the creed, and do not preach accord- 
ing to it. They feel that their position is 
anomalous, and many of them are moy- 


ing toward an Enabling Act for the al- 


teration of the deed. In the Anglican 


Church, there are many varieties ‘of be- 


lief that could not possibly be reconciled 
the recognized standards. It is to 


be hoped that Dean Inge’s summons to 
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cease shuffling may have some effect. It 
is a frightfully difficult thing to get official 
standards altered. The long struggle for 
the revision of the Prayer Book is a proof 
of this. 

Some people argue that all who are not 
in sympathy with the official standards 
should leave the Church. That is a very 
debatable question. It is quite arguable 
that they will be able to do far more good 
by remaining within it, and leavening its 
thoughts with the new ideas. On this 
point opinions will differ. 


LORD EUSTACE PERCY, the Minister 
of Education, has sent out a feeler to the 
County Councils as to whether they would 
be willing to raise money for the repair- 
ing and the proper equipment of Church 
Schools. The Church Schools in many 
eases are in a bad state, and the Church 
finds it more and more difficult to get 
money to run them. The teachers are al- 
ready paid by the public authorities, and 
church men are very wishful to saddle 
the public authorities with all the other 
expenses of the schools, while retaining 
their own hold upon them. If the Govern- 
ment is eventually found to favor this 
policy, ‘it. will lead to one of the biggest 
agitations of this country. 

They will encounter a very wide de- 
mand that if: Church Schools are to be 
maintained at the public expense, they 
must become entirely public institutions. 
To defray all their costs from the public 
purse, and then allow the Church to im- 
pose religious tests on teachers is a propo- 
sition that will be very stoutly resisted. 
All the old flames of past fires will be 
rekindled. The Conservative Government 
has got such a large majority in the House, 
that Church enthusiasts think it is bet- 
ter to take advantage of it to get their 
way. The way will be more difficult than 
they imagine. The wiser heads among 


them will probably think a good many 
‘times before disturbing the slumbering 
fires of religious controversy on this ques- 
tion. P 


THE MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS in 
England and Wales this November have 
been lively. In London there was a tre- 
mendous array of newspaper forces 
against Labor. The Communist bogey 
was used to the utmost. There were all 
sorts of scares to frighten the electorate. 
But the result was that the Labor 
Party returned 105 more members than 
they did in 1922. The Socialist vote is 
undoubtedly increasing in the London area 
in spite of all the forces that are work- 
ing against it. In, an editorial article 
yesterday, the Daily Mail said: “There is 
no getting over the fact that even in the 
capital, despite all the efforts of the Munic- 
ipal Reformers, the Socialists have gained 
ground.” In the country generally, also, 
the Labor gains have been considerable. 
One notable feature of the elections is that 
not a single Communist has been returned. 
The great fuss which our Home Secretary 
is making in this country is ludicrous 
to those who know the facts. It is not 
unlike the curious barking of my dog one 
day at a scarecrow. It will be far more 
to the point for the Government to ad- 
dress itself seriously to the social condi- 
tions which give the Communists their 
grievance. Better than trying to kill in- 
dividual mosquitoes is to clear the swamp 
that breeds them. If our few Communists 
were left alone to their vaporings, and 
houses. were built for the people to live 
in and unemployment decreased, in a few 
years nothing would be heard of these 
men. 

THERE IS LIKELY TO BE a pretty 
row when Parliament meets over the trial 
of four members of the British Fascists 
who intimidated a Daily Herald lorry 
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driver, stole the lorry and eight thousand 
copies of the paper which it contained, 
and left it badly damaged in a public 
thoroughfare. The Public Prosecutor, hay- 
ing gone to a certain point in the case, 
withdrew the charge of larceny, and the 
men were simply bound over, and not 
punished. The magistrate said that the 
Public Prosecutor had been ‘extremely 
lenient in withdrawing the charge of 
larceny.” That was a polite phrase prob- 
ably to cover the idea that the withdrawal 
was not justified. Anyway it was not 
justified in the mind of any impartial 
person. At the last election, the Con- 
servative Party made an enormous row 
over the Campbell case. .The Labor Goy- 
ernment had dropped the prosecution of 
Campbell, who was accused of having 
written some seditious matter in a little 
obscure weekly paper. Beyond that it was 
not pretended that Campbell had done any- 
thing. The withdrawal was used to prove 
the complicity of the Labor Party with 
Communists and with Moscow. They pla- 


earded the hoardings of the country with. 


terrifying pictures of Russian Bolshevists. 
Every candidate vowed that the matter 
would have to be probed to the bottom. 
After the election, nothing more was heard 
of the Campbell case. There was nothing 
to probe. Now the Public Prosecutor, act- 
ing for the Government, withdraws a 
eharge against men who had. not been 
merely saying things, but doing illegal 
things. The paper to-day reports that 
the Bedford magistrates have sentenced 
to a month’s hard labor a widow with five 
children for stealing four pennyworth of 
apples and a jersey valued at 15s. 6d. 
But the four Fascists, though they stole 
a lorry, and intimidated the driver, and 
took eight thousand copies of the Daily 
Herald, were let off. All the newspapers 
on the Conservative side during the elec- 
tion gave great space to the Campbell case. 
But regarding this trial of the Fascists, 

. and its ignominious ending, scarcely any 
reader of a capitalist morning paper could 
have discovered what had happened. 
Neither the Daily Mail nor the Daily Ea- 
press reported the case at all. The Daily 
News gave seven lines, the Westminster 
Gazette sixteen lines, the Daily Chronicle 
twenty-six lines; the last three are still 
Liberal newspapers. Philip Snowden is 
said to have remarked to one of the re- 
porters of the Daily Herald: ‘It might be 
a good thing to organize a raid on the 
Morning Post and see what would happen. 
Apart from the political aspects, it is an 
outrage that there should be such a 
travesty of justice. I think the whole 
thing is perfectly scandalous.” Ramsay 
MacDonald says: “This most disgraceful 
procedure makes it impossible now to say 
that the Government, which presumably 
instructed the Public Prosecutor, has got 
the least regard for justice. I regard the 
whole affair as outrageous.” 

The Government will have to face the 
music when Parliament meets. 

While these law-breaking Fascists have 
been let off, twelve Communists have been 
committed for trial by the London magi- 
strates. The case, being swb judice, must 
not be commented upon. But it will be 
interesting to contrast the treatment of 
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The Work These Men Are Doing 


I learn who is the real Mr. Phillips 


JOHN HALE 


HAT FUN I have had with the secret 

of my wealth! Only last evening 
Mr. Phillips came to see me. He is stolid, 
and somewhat opinionated. -He has always 
treated me with the unconscious conde- 
scension that the owner of a small fac- 
tory might feel for the minister unversed 
in practical affairs. “If he only tempts 
me,” I said to myself complacently, “I 
will buy him out, put him on the pay roll, 
and condescend to him for a month, just 
to get even.” My whims are never to be 
taken seriously, but I confess to this one 
by way of contrast to my amazement when 
he disclosed the reason for his visit. 
Could I tell him, he asked me almost 
timidly, what I thought would be the best 
way for him to interest certain members 
of our parish in our church work? He 
wanted my advice, and for the good of the 
church! 

I took off my glasses and rubbed them. 
My fancies were all gone. Never before 
had I known him to show interest in 
church matters beyond attending public 


For Laymen’s Service 


The Unitarian Foundation 
asks for the Laymen’s League, 
which has no endowment, 
$165,000 a year for the next 
five years. 


worship occasionally, and paying an an- 
nual contribution,—worthy traits to be 
sure,—but here he was the chairman of 
our Every Member Canvass and going on 
to further labors. He was explaining— 
yes, it was true—that he thought he had 
always given too little time and thought 
to the church. He wanted to be more 
active in his participation and to help 
with others. Then I began to see the de- 
velopment. Two years before he had 
joined the Laymen’s League. Later he 
had become the president of the local 
chapter, and now he was really putting 
his broad shoulders beneath our whole 
church load. As he sat by my fire and 
talked of what he believed that the church 
should do next in our community, I began 
in imagination to multiply him by tens 
and hundreds and thousands. There 
dawned upon me the achievement and 
potential worth of federating our laymen. 
Before the war, Mr. Phillips had consid- 
ered the church as a necessary institution, 
perhaps, but not the immediate concern 
of busy men. Then he had been shocked 
wide awake by the spectacle of a civiliza- 
tion partly in ruin and wholly in danger, 


and for the first time he had visioned the. 


need of permeating civilization with 
religion. The problem lacked the clear 
edge to which he was accustomed in his 
business. It was vague, far-reaching, and 
he saw it now in its magnitude; and here 


he was, a fine, honest, clear-headed man, 
for the first time really grappling with 
the problems of organizing the good will 
and the faith of the world for solving the 
problems of humanity. 

He told me of his recent trip to the 
Annual Conference of the League at 
Lenox. He took great satisfaction in cer- 
tain things that the League had accom- 
plished. Broadly speaking, these were the 
achievements of organizing many men in 
many parishes to undertake their laymen’s 
responsibilities. In detail, however, they 
became more interesting to him. He con- 
fessed that he had wondered a little about 
the worth of the Star Island Institute © 
when it was first held under the auspices 
of the League. Recently he had been in 
a Southern city and had found the Sunday- 
school and indeed the whole church really 
vitalized by a devoted layman who had 
taken a stiff course of study at Star Island 
and had gone back home determined to 
make his church school a real influence. 
This, of course, had reacted upon the 
lives of the parents, and their quickened 
interest had reacted happily upon the 
church and there had been a great change 
in the life of the whole parish. 

In two other cities, on business trips, he | 
had attended our preaching missions. He 
had shared with Dr. Sullivan something 
of the long view of this mission work, 
which does not look for spectacular re- 
turns from the first mission, but looks to 
certain results from such intensive preach- 
ing over a long period through the whole 
denomination, and indeed in places where 
we have no churches. The method is old 
and tried and proven, though it is new to 
us. ; : 
As he continued talking of our religious 
opportunities in America, I wondered if 
this was the same Mr. Phillips whom I 
had known for many years. Then I real- 
ized that I had never known the real Mr. 
Phillips. Perhaps he was partly to blame 
for this. He had given me few chances. 
But here he was in harness and pulling 
a good big share of the load and apparently 
booked for a good haul. It was no momen- 
tary effort. Religious work had become 
part of his life. 

How prayerful and wistful we minis- 
ters have been for years that the laymen 
would really take hold, that they would do 
things themselves and in their own way. 
Here they are doing them. Perhaps there 
is little danger that we Unitarian minis- 
ters will ever be able to treat our business 
men with less than humility! But I have 
never been more humble in the presence 
of any of them than I was when Mr. Phil- 
lips left me with a parting word. “You 
and the other parsons have been carrying 
this load for many years without any 
great amount of initiative or help from 
the laymen,” he said. “Now you are 
going to have it, and you are going to have 
it always and increasingly.” And I felt 
that our work for the kingdom of God was 
a good deal stronger and destined to be 
stronger still. ’ 

an 
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\XFORD, though known and honored 
throughout the world, is a country 
town without street cars or a daily paper, 
and with but few telephones. Busses, fre- 
quently going far into the country, furnish 
means of transportation for those who do 
not possess either motor cars or motor 
cycles, and who do not use the omnipresent 
bieyele. Local papers are published on 
Thursday and are not unlike those of the 
country town type. Telephones are found 
in the leading hotels, the larger business 
offices, and two or three public ones are 
in booths in the street. Thert are but few 
of these modern devices in the homes, 
where their presence would be regarded 
as an intrusion, an unnecessary nuisance. 
If one wishes therefore to communicate 
with another, he must call or dispatch a 
note. This requires time; but those who 
live in Oxford never hurry. 
Notwithstanding its rural atmosphere, 
Oxford has fifty thousand persons within 
its borders. Three thousand of these are 
employed by the Morris Motor Car com- 
pany making a product that is rapidly 
supplanting the Ford in that part of the 
world. If a late sleeper, one is resentfully 
conscious of these employees, who go to 
their work at an early hour of the morn- 
ing making a horrible din with their 
muffierless motor cycles. This one indus- 
try alone stands in contrast with the 
quiet meditative atmosphere of the ancient 
and honored University, by which it is 
guite overshadowed. The University is 
really Oxford. beh, ¢ 
The twenty-nine colleges of the Univer- 
sity are the pride of Oxford. There is 
no antagonism between town and gown. 
A constant stream of tourists come to Ox- 
ford all spring and summer. If an Ameri- 
can wishes to see his friends while they 
are abroad, let him remain in Oxford. 


- None will return without “doing” this old 


town. An indelible view of the importance 
of the colleges in the life of the city is 
afforded one who ascends to the roof of 
the Radcliffe Camera. There stretches 
out before him a sea of towers, pinnacles, 
groves, and gardens—the twenty-nine col- 
leges which extend from Carfax at the 
center of the city far out into the woods 
and meadows of the country. This view 
leaves no doubt that the University is 
Oxford. 

As early as the eleventh century. at 
the small town on the Thames and Cher- 
well, teachers and students assembled to 
devote themselves exclusively to learning. 
Throughout the intervening ages, the Uni- 
versity has steadily pursued its way with 
yarying fortune, until it has attained its 
honored place of distinction and leadership, 
which it maintains with a serene confidence 
and ripe wisdom that is the treasure of 
centuries. One may see Oxford in a few 
hours; but one cannot discover it except 
by patient, searching observation through 
weeks and months. The hurrying tourist 
never sees it. He may note the narrow 
winding streets; marvel at the scaling 


The hurrying tourist never gets it 


HARRY FOSTER BURNS 


stateliness of the ancient buildings; be 
amused by the comic appearance of the 
soft stone busts, with features effaced by 
the weather, which crown the pillars of 
the wall surrounding the Sheldonian 
Theatre;. but the hurrying tourist never 
discovers Oxford. True understanding of 
it comes only after months of careful 
observation. After one has observed and 
quietly inquired, he may suddenly come 
upon the illuminating truth that Oxford 
still believés in the individual, and find 
in this truth the key to the understanding 
of her ways, her entire educational system. 

For one thing, Oxford is very careful 
as to whom she admits as student. The 
head of the department of Dutch Law 
told me that the University wished to 
know a man’s degrees and grades as in- 
dicating his scholastic attainments, but 
that it was more concerned to know some- 
thing “rather more intimate’ about the 
man before electing him to membership 
in a college. This ‘something more inti- 
mate” is the significant thing. Purpose, 
character, in the reckoning of this Uni- 


versity, come before grades and degrees. © 


Perhaps this principle in the University 
administration accounts for the fact that 
the students, easily identified by their 
hatless heads, compulsory short gowns, 
and “Oxford bags,’ are always men of 
distinctive appearance and evident quiet 
determination. They are a chosen group, 
an especially selected fertile soil for the 
sowing which Oxford is carefully making. 
There is a distinct standard of Oxford 
manhood, carefully guarded and zealously 
maintained; for Oxford believes that the 
surest way to remake society is to send 
into its every activity especially selected 
men, of ability and high purpose, who will 
not fail of influence. 

The University’s faith in the individual 
has its most significant expression in the 
organization of the system of education, 
which is perplexingly different from that 
at Cambridge or that common in American 
Universities. According to this “tutorial 
system,” an instructor lectures before a 
class in any given subject but once a 
week. The term is only eight or ten 
weeks, and there are but three terms in 
the year. It seems mere play, until one 
learns that the tutor must meet each 
member of his classes at least twice a 
week to hear a paper read.by the student, 
to discuss the subject with him, and on 
the basis of the information thus gained 
as to what the student’s attainments and 
needs are, to make further assignments of 
reading and to direct thought. This “tu- 
torial” system is distinctive at Oxford, 
and therefore any comparison of the work 
done here with that of other universities 
must be made with thoughtful care. The 
University rejects all mathematical meas- 
urements of the work done, and seeks to 
know accurately what each student does 
—what progress he is making. Before he 
can pass on, he must really master his 
subject. The University never allows the 


individual to become lost in the multitude. 
This individual attention is expensive. A 
tutor cannot serve more than twenty 
students and see each twice a week. More 
instructors are needed on this account. 
Funds for such a system are available 
only because the colleges through the cen- 
turies have gathered endowments which 
yield a large income. Expensive though 
this system assuredly is, Oxford justifies 
it by her faith that the surest way to re- 
make society is by remaking individuals. 

There are seven thousand students at 
Oxford, distributed among the colleges 
according to the capacity or popularity of 
each. Many of the colleges have long 
waiting lists. Membership in a college is 
ipso facto membership in the University, 
which makes the laws governing the stu- 
dent body and which alone grants degrees. 
The relation of each college to the other 
colleges and to the University is best 
described to American minds by the word 
“federation.” The colleges are “federated” 
in the University. Each college has its 
own funds, it own grounds and buildings, 
its own student body and faculty. The 
students of each live together in the col- 
lege “quad,” dine together, mingle together 
in its common rooms, hold contests with 
the other colleges, and altogether de- 
velop a distinct college spirit, but never 
forget that they are of Oxford. This 
family or group life of the colleges is ac- 
counted an important element in Oxford 
education, for it is believed that what a 
young man learns from contact with his 
fellows, his cultivation of ability to live 
with others understandingly, sympathetic- 
ally, and therefore co-operatively, is im- 
portant for his usefulness and success in 
the world into which he must go from 
the University. 

Two Hnglish visitors in Paris, in con- 
yersation referred to Oxford as the place 
“where rich men send their sons.” The 
characterization is not accurate, and re- 
veals a prejudice that is not well founded. 
To be sure, there are at Oxford young 
men from homes of wealth, and they “‘live 
like gentlemen’; expensive dinners and 
thoughtless luxuries mark their path. But 
these habits by no means are character- 
istic of the institution. Oxford is not 
given to pride of possession. It is not 
exclusively a rich man’s school according 
to any just judgment. The poor student 
is in no way discriminated against. The 
Master of Baliol College, speaking before 
a group of American student tourists, re- 
ferred to the recent development of the 
summer schools, where miners, railway 
men, workmen of all kinds, may come 
and do come for the exchange of views 
and the larger outlook, as an illustration 


‘of the way in which the University seeks 


to escape an exclusively academic at- 
mosphere and to help life in all its phases 
throughout the Commonwealth. 

There is, indeed, a spirit of aristocracy 
at Oxford, but it is distinctly not the 
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The Christian Reser: 


“Liberals, cc Together! We 


A manifesto from the Southwestern Federation 


MRS. GEORGIA W. OBER 


HE fourth annual meeting of the South- 
western Federation of Religious Lib- 
erals was held in All Souls Unitarian 
Church, Kansas City, Mo., November 10, 
11, and 12. The Federation includes Uni- 
tarian and Universalist churches and other 
liberal groups and individuals in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri, and Arkansas. The 
Kansas City meeting included also the 
fifty-seventh annual session of the Kansas 
Universalist Convention,, the fifty-eighth 
annual session of the Missouri Universalist 
Convention, and the annual meeting of the 
Missouri Valley Associate Alliance of Uni- 
tarian Women. 

The conference was well attended, the 
largest delegation from out of town being 
sixteen from Topeka. A spirit of good will 
and good-fellowship pervaded all the meet- 
ings. 

The program opened Tuesday evening 
with a symposium on “Can the Liberals 
Get Together?’ Rey. L. M. Birkhead, 
president, invited the utmost frankness 
from the group of speakers, representing 
great diversity of beliefs. 

Dr. Earl Blackman of Kansas City, min- 
ister of the Linwood Boulevard Christian 
Church, gave a vivid picture of what fun- 
damentalists think of liberals,—that they 
are intellectual snobs and do not believe 
anything in particular. He pleaded for 
greater toleration toward fundamentalists 
by the liberals. 

Dr. A. R. Fiske, minister of the Feder- 
ated’ Church of Ottawa, Kan., a Pres- 
byterian, said he got along well with his 
mixed congregation by preaching life. 
omitting theological controversies. 

Dr. John E. Roberts, lecturer in the 
Church of this World, Kansas City, in a 
paradox contended that liberals cannot get 
together, but will be forced to unite by the 
reactionary forces in religion to-day. He 
declared the twentieth century has turned 
its back on organized Christianity, because 
it no longer satisfies the world. He said 
he would be perfectly willing to see the 
ehurehes die, one by one. “The Unitarian 
church has marked the high water of 
intellectual life in America,” he declared. 

Dr. Curtis W. Reese of Chicago, IIl., 
secretary of the Western Conference and 
chairman of the National Federation of 
Religious Liberals, expressed his belief 
that the parting of the ways has come in 
religion, and that it is time for liberals to 
cut loose from worn-out beliefs and or- 
thodox phraseology. 

Dr. John S. Lowe of Boston, Mass., gen- 
eral superintendent of the Universalist 
Convention, said: “Independence is the 
very genius of progress. The only way 
liberals will ever get together is through 
an inward voluntary loyalty to a common 
ideal, goal, and purpose.” 

The devotional service Wednesday morn- 
ing, led by Rey. Harry E. Nelson, minister 
of the Universalist Church of Hutchinson, 
Kan., was followed by an address on 
“Heretics, Helpers, Real Christians,” by 


Rev. Fred A. Line, minister of the First 
Universalist Church, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Discussion was led by Dr. James Houghton 
of Junction City, Kan., superintendent of 
the Southwestern District of the Univer- 
salist Church. Mr. Line’s theme was that 
change is necessary to progress, and that 
the supreme loyalty of the liberal church 
is to truth. 

Wednesday afternoon, the fifty-seventh 
annual session of the Kansas Universalist 
Convention was held in Kansas City, Kan. 
At the same hour, the annual meeting of 
the Missouri Valley Associate Alliance of 
Unitarian Women was held in All Souls 
Unitarian Church. The outstanding feature 
of the Alliance meeting was a paper by 
Mrs. H. J. Morgan, Kansas City, on “The 
Responsibilities of the Liberal Woman in 
Religion.” An interesting discussion fol- 
lowed, participated in by nearly all pres- 
ent, showing a great variety of opinions, 
but revealing also a common purpose and 
need, 

Wednesday evening, dinner was served 
in the church, at which George G. Davis, 
of Boston, vice-président of the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League, spoke on “Church- 
manship for the Layman,” suggesting that 
the mission work of the League is one of 
the important and outstanding ,efforts 
toward churchmanship by the laymen. 

At eight o’clock Wednesday evening, Dr. 
Lowe spoke on “Universalism as a World 
Force,” and Dr. Reese on “Unitarianism 
as a World Force.” Dr. Lowe’s message 
was that the greatest discovery of the ages 
will be the spiritual capacities of man him- 
self. Dr. Reese said liberals should cease 
to be content because they have achieved 


a respectable minority; that their appeal 


should be to the masses, as there is no 
reason why the multitudes cannot under- 
stand the simple gospel of Unitarianism. 
He advocated liberal broadcasting stations, 
a staff of liberal lecturers constantly in the 
field, and quantities of educational pub- 
licity to reach people at the crossroads. 

The Thursday morning devotional sery- 
ice was conducted by Rey. Clifton Merritt 
Gray, minister of the Unitarian Church of 
Topeka, Kan. At eleven o’clock an address 
on “The Service of Heretics” was delivered 
by Dr. A. R. Fiske of Ottawa. ‘The 
heretic,” he said, “has rendered a great 
service to the world by his refusal to cou- 
form. Where liberals once stood alone in 
the wilderness of their thought, orthodox 
churches are camping to-day. The heretic 
is a thinker, and the greatest force in 
inching the human race along.” 

The discussion was led by Rey. W. M. 
Backus, minister of the Unitarian Church, 
Lawrence, Kan., soon to, celebrate the for- 
tieth anniversary of his ministry. He 
startled the conference by declaring him- 
self not only a lifelong heretic, but a 
humanist. “I loathe the service book,” he 
said, “because its implication is of a God 
outside of us who will do something for us 
if we ask Him. To me, God is the work- 
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ing force of the universe.” He also de- 
clared that people have not-.yet begun to 
understand the implications of evolution. 
Rey. A. W. Altenbern of Junction City, 
Kan., minister of the Universalist Church, 
and vice-president of the Federation, said 
liberals must not be content with the 
battles which former heretics have won, 
but must continue to fight loyally for the 
truth. 
. Thursday afternoon the fifty-eighth an- 


nual session of the Missouri Universalist — 


Convention was held in the church. Later 
a sight-seeing trip over Kansas City’s 
boulevards was enjoyed by all visitors. 

At the closing session Thursday evening, 
Dr. J. M. Tilden, president of Lombard 
College, Galesburg, Ill., spoke on “The 
Church and Education,” and Rey. Charles 
Francis Potter of Antioch College on “The 
Antioch Idea in Education.” 

“The whole business of education is 
thinking, and religion is right living,” 
declared Dr. Tilden. ‘‘The purpose of a 
college is to develop in students independ- 
ence of thought and individuality.” 

“When we have the proper education, we 
shall not need religion,” said Mr. Potter. 
“The greatest menace in America to-day 
is ignorance. If I could talk to the entire 
world over the radio, and say but one 
word, I would say with all my power, 
‘Think !’ ” 

A resolution commending the President 
of the United States for his efforts to 
secure entrance of this country into the 
World Court, and another commending 
prohibition as a permanent policy and ad- 
vocating better enforcement laws, were 
adopted by the conference. 

The conference sent cordial greetings 
and good wishes to Rey. George T. Ashley, 
now of. Seattle, Wash., who, as minister of 
the Unitarian chureh of Wichita, Kan., 
was the originator and organizer of the 


Southwestern Federation in 1923. 


A manifesto to the religious liberals of 
all denominations to “get together” was 
issued at the close of the conference, in the 
form of a resolution presented by the pres- 
ident, Rev. L. M. Birkhead, which was 
enthusiastically adopted by the Conven- 
tion. 

One of the outstanding men of the Fed- 
eration is Dr. James Houghton of Junction 
City. With his progressive thought, his 
sweet spirit and kindly soul, his fine per- 
sonality and mellow wisdom, he embodies 
all for which the Federation stands. Asa 
member of the Executive Committee, he 
was largely responsible for the successful 
program and harmonious meetings. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Rey. A. W. Altenbern, minister 
Universalist Church of Junction City; 
vice-president, Rey. Clifton Merritt Gray, 
minister Unitarian Church of Topeka; 
secretary, Mrs. Georgia W. Ober, Topeka ; 
treasurer, J. N. Day, Junction City. The 
following additional members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee were appointed by the 
new president: Rey. James Houghton, 
Junction City; Rev. W. M. Backus, Law- 
rence; Rey. Harry E. Nelson, Hutchinson. 

The next annual meeting of the Feder- 
ation will be in the Universalist Church. 
at Hutchinson, Kan., October 19, 20, and 
21, 1926. 


The Best Compliment 


Ever Paid a Preacher 


Simon Peter received the greatest com- 
pliment ever paid a preacher for his ser- 
mon. The second chapter of Acts relates 
- that Peter, filled with the Spirit on the 
Day of Pentecost, preached fervently to 
three thousand souls. And, as the thirty- 
seventh verse tells it, “when they heard 
this, they ... said unto Peter and to the 
rest of the apostles, Men and brethren, 
- what shall we do?’ 


Writing in Zion’s Herald, Rev. John C. 


Wingett relates this and agrees with Sid- 
ney Lanier’s conclusion: 
eonvinees me that praise is no ignoble 
stimulus and that the artist should not 
despise it.” Mr. Wingett also quotes Sir 
Thomas Browne with approval: 
is a debt we owe unto the virtues of others, 
and due unto our own from all whom 
malice acer ae made mute, or envy 
struck dumb. 

But the writer goes on to observe that 
“the bounds of the desire for praise should 
be well defined, else a virtue may easily 
become a yvice.’”’ The wish merely to please 
is a mess of pottage. There was some- 
thing wrong with the preacher about 
whom Longfellow made this comment: 
“T could not tell what he was driving at, 
except that he seemed to be desirous not 
to offend the congregation.” 

Mr. Wingett tells a good story of Phil- 
lips Brooks’ reply to a young man whose 
praise, Sunday after Sunday, had become 
stereotyped. Now, Phillips Brooks en- 
joyed a compliment, but one day when 
this man said: “Mr. Brooks, that was a 
fine sermon you gaye us this morning,” the 
great preacher retorted: “Young man, if 
you say that again to me, I'll slap your 
face.” 

It is rare soul that is ‘spoiled by 
‘neither praise nor adverse criticism. As 
to the latter, Mr. Wingett relates a well- 
known incident. After one of Hmerson’s 
lectures on transcendentalism, a minister 
in the audience rose and said: “I thank 
God that never before have I heard such 
transcendental nonsense, and my prayer 
to God is that I may never again hear the 
like of such nonsense.” Emerson did not 
appear to be disturbed, and, on being 
questioned afterward regarding the criti- 
cism, he smiled and remarked: “Yes, he 
was very much displeased with my lec- 
ture, and seems to be a very plain-spoken 
and conscientious man.” 


Boiled Rice and Prunes 


President Coolidge wrote in a letter: 
“T feel that the aid which we may give 
out of our prosperity to those impover- 
ished by war may be of the utmost value 
in the promotion of international good 
will.’ He was speaking of the observance 
last year of Golden Rule Sunday in fifty- 
two countries and the. “far-reaching re- 
sults in the training of orphans in the 
Near East.” He was also commending the 
idea of Golden Rule Sunday this year, 
which is December 6. Its name grew out 
of one of the sayings of Jesus. Promoters 
of the Near East Relief quote the Golden 
Rule in reminding people that the matter 


“Much reflection. . 


“Praise. 


of feeding and educating the innocent vic- 


tims of ancient hatreds is a plain Chris- 


tian obligation that is not lessened by dis- 
tance nor diminished by distributing just 
blame for massacres and deportations. 
Five hundred delegates to the Universal 
Christian Conference on Life and Work, 
representing thirty-four countries, dined 
on boiled rice and prunes at Stockholm 
this summer and viewed motion pictures 
of the effective work of the Near East Re- 
lief among 35,000 orphans in Armenia, 
Syria, Palestine, and Greece. 


“Rine Points” for the Heathen 


Of the churches that are agitated by 


controversy, it is interesting to note that 
the first event in the nature of an or- 
ganizational cleavage comes in a church 
of the congregational system. The Baptist 
Bible Union now refuses to co-operate any 
longer with the Foreign Mission Society 


‘of the Northern Baptist Convention and 


has organized a Missionary Board of its 
own. Of course, the new board will admit 
only missionaries of fundamentalistic com- 
plexion. It is reported that the board will 
initiate its work in Russia. The funda- 
mentalists failed last spring in an attempt 
to have every modernist missionary re- 
ealled from the foreign field. 


Simple, with God’s Help, He Says 


The writing of drama is “all very 
simple” to Garland Anderson, negro, whose 
play, “Appearances,” is now on a New 
York City stage. Not so long ago, he was 
a bell boy and switchboard operator in a 
hotel. According to a press report, he 
ascribes his success to an “indwelling 
power,” and declares that “faith in God 
is all that is needed.” He has had little 


' schooling and no training in dramatic 


technique, but in his Bible he read: “With 
God all things are possible,” and, as he 
relates, in three weeks the play was 
written. He worked on it between inter- 
vals of answering calls. “‘Any man,’ de- 
clares Mr. Anderson, “can make anything 
of himself he wants to.” 


Church Will Bless No War 


“We will not, as a Christian church, 
ever bless or sanction war,” declared the 
Evangelical Synod at its recent quadren- 
nial session. ‘‘We make this declaration 
of abstention as a Christian communion 
and do not intend it to bind individuals 
unless and until they have accepted it 
personally. We do mean it to commit our 
church to the fundamental proposition 
that to support war is to deny the gospel 
we profess to believe.” The Synod meet- 
ings were held in St. Louis, Mo., October 
6-16, and represented a denomination of 
some 1,300 churches and more than 300,- 
000 communicants. 


Goes to Watchman Examiner 


Dr. Austen K. de Blois has resigned the 
pastorate of the First Baptist Church in 
Boston, Mass., which he has held for 
nearly fifteen years, to be associated with 
Dr. Curtis Lee Laws as joint editor of 


~ Religion narountl the World ‘ 


the ‘Watchnan-Houminer, conservative 
Baptist weekly. He will take up his new 
duties on February 1. 


Some Grains of Truth 
in Inflammable Chaff 


Readers of the American Standard learn 
from that lively periodical that: 

Jesuits poisoned President Harding 
by mental suggestion: 

The fire in the new Paulist radio 
station in New York City was no ac- 
cident; it was the hand of God; 
Roman Catholicism cannot raise its 
voice in this country. 

“Every Jew is subject to deportation 
from our shores if he adheres to the 
teaching of the Elders of Zion and 
denies Christ. America belongs to 
Christ.” 

The Stone Mountain Memorial is 
an effort of Jesuits to foster schism 
in the Protestant United States of 
America. 

Grand opera is foreign to the decent 
and Christian spirit of the United 
States; with the imminent downfall 
of Roman Catholicism in this coun- 
try will come the crash of grand opera 
as well. 

In this country, the religious preju- 
dice, the religious persecution, and the 
forcible shoving aside of the religious 
liberties of the majority is Jewish 
and nothing but Jewish. 

“The World Court proposition is as 
dead in America as the League of Na- 
tions, its parent.” 

The second coming of Christ is im- 
minent and will oceur in America; 
this is plainly foretold in Revelation 
xix: 10-16. 

The Standard is an authentic voice of © 
the Ku Klux Klan. It is interesting read- 
ing, although not all its utterances have 
the racy “attention value’ of the fore- 
going excerpts. Even a casual reader is 
reminded through its pages that there is 
a reason for that organization of white 
hoods and fiery crosses. But the Protes- 
tant religious press and constructive Prot- 
estant opinion are solid in condemning the 
Klan as an unhappy and simple-minded 
method of dealing with a none too simple 
problem,—a method which is likely to 
breed greater evils than it sets out to 
correct. This journalistic progeny of the 
Klan peddles many grains of truth in 
mountains of inflammable chaff. 

Although it attacks Roman Catholic 
autocracy and all attempts at Catholic con- 
trol in America, the Standard is mindful 
of its chief constituency: it ignores the 
fundamental issue. That issue is freedom 
versus authority in religion. Roman 
Catholicism is simply the one logical and 
efficacious system on this planet for en- 
forcing and perpetuating a religion of 
authority. Fundamentalism is authorita- 
rian religion striving to get on without 
sufficient enforcement machinery ; it is, at 
bottom, as alien to the genius of democ- 
racy as Roman Catholicism. The Stand- 
ard raises the alarm at efforts to make 
America Roman Catholic,” and in the 
same breath approves the fundamentalists’ 
maneuvers to write their religion into 
the laws of the land. This is not a journal 
of religious freedom. 
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out its Sethe: while fouke. 


a number of works of genuine value. 


delightful account of her gifted sister, Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


Books and Books u 


Autumnal Offering 


The autumn literary production is about finished. The reader is able to find a breathing | 
space, and, as it were, take an account of stock. To date, the season has by no means been with- 
Particularly in the fields of biography and fiction, there have appeared 


In the former group, at the head of the list, stands the autobiography 
of Dr. George A. Gordon, My Education and Religion, closely seconded by Gamaliel Bradford’s Wives, Prof. 
T. C. Smith’s Life and Letters of President Garfield, Wandell and Minnegerode’s Aaron Burr, also in two vol- 
umes, Mr. Carter’s biography of Mrs. Gardner, Clara Burrus’ John Burroughs, and Nora Archibald Smith’s 


Among the novels worth reading, are to be 


reckoned Coombe St. Mary’s, by Maud Diver; Christina Alberta’s Father, by H. G. Wells; Andrew Bryde, by 
H. 8. Harrison; Dark Laughter, by Sherwood Anderson; Jhe Red Lamp, by Mrs. Rinehart; and, of course, 


One Increasing Purpose, by A. S. M. Hutchinson, and John Buchan’s entrancing John McNab. 


books as these available, no one need lack good reading. 


Drama of a Poet by a Poet 


Ropert Burns. A Puay. By John Drink- 
water. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.50. 

Certainly, as a writer of chronicle plays, 
John Drinkwater has no living equal. His 
Abraham Lincoln was a miracle, the sort 
of triumph possible to even a genius only’ 
once in a lifetime. The chances are that 
never again will he do anything like it. 
But his Mary Stuart, Oliver Cromwell, 
and Robert EB. Lee, indicated that he pos- 
sesses a unique gift for so marshaling the 
salient incidents and characteristics in 
the life of a famous historical personage 
as to make clear their inherent meanings 
and dramatic values. For his latest sub- 
ject he has chosen the career of Robert 
Burns. The result is dramatized biography 
of a high order. In the course of six 
brief scenes, Mr. Drinkwater manages to 
convey about “all we know and all we 
need to know” of the inspired plowman. 
In literary history, few figures are more 
appealing than Robert Burns. The losing 
battle fought by a great poet against pov- 
erty, misunderstanding, and his own weak- 
nesses constitutes one of the tragic chap- 
ters: in English letters. All this Mr. 
Drinkwater pictures, as much by implica- 
tion as by direct statement, in a succes- 
sion of episodes, each of which, though 
brief in itself, contributes something of 
vital interest to the completed whole. 
With a skill little less than consummate, 
born of deep sympathy and understand- 
ing, the varying aspects of Burns’s per- 
* sonality, his personal charm, his mani- 
fold temptations, his lawlessness, radiant 
visions, passionate human sympathy, and 
love of freedom,—these, together with his 
struggle against overwhelming odds and 
ultimate defeat, are brought out in a man- 
ner fresh, colorful, and convincing. 
Shown, first, as the young peasant in the 
first flush of his awakening powers, then 
as the youthful radical and tavern rois- 
terer threatened with disaster, then as 
the poet received by Edinburgh society, 
again as the convivial drinker among cul- 
tivated surroundings, the poet appears 
once more as the Dumfries farmer, mar- 
ried, famous, but still his own worst 
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enemy; and, finally, “last scene of all in 
this strange eventful history,” as the dy- 
ing exciseman, with the end of his journey 
close at hand. Most of the phases of 
Burns’s many-sided nature, the dramatist 
has managed to recapture. Only the 
graver, more thoughtful side of his char- 
acter, that which produced The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night, has eluded him. Barring 
this defect, and it is a serious one, the 
play reveals a Burns very human and 
very lovable. Here is a Burns who con- 
stantly bursts ‘into song, giving the author 
ample opportunity for the introduction of 
most of the famous lyrics, from ‘“Comin’ 
through the Rye” to “Scots, wha hae” and 
“Auld Lang Syne.” In fact, there is so 
much of this singing that what dialogue 
in prose there is amounts to scarcely more 
than the necessary thread on which the 
verse is strong. As in his other plays, Mr. 
Drinkwater puts into the mouth of his hero 
many of his own words, as recorded by his 
letters and in his other writings. Most 
charming of the various scenes is the Edin- 
burgh drawing room, with its gay company, 
affording opportunity for the introduction 
of some of the songs of the period, and 


including the historic meeting of Burns © 


with the boy Walter Scott. The publica- 
tion of this drama is a literary event of 
real importance. We predict that on the 
stage it will be equally successful. 

A. R. H. 


Our Music 


THe History or AMERICAN Music. By 
Louis C0. Elson and Arthur.Elson. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1925. Pp. wiv, 423. 


A revised and enlarged edition of this 
important historical work on music. Louis 
C. Elson was for many years lecturer on 
music history and appreciation at the 
New England Conservatory of music. This 
new edition is revised and brought up 
to date by his son, Arthur Elson. The 
book deals interestingly with such topics 
as the religious beginnings of American 
music, early musical organizations, Ameri- 
can orchestras, opera in America, Ameri- 
can composers, musical criticism, musical 
education, and the qualities and defects 
of American music. Mr. Elson states that 


With such 
A. Rt 


“the mother of American music was New 
England psalmody—a stern and narrow- 


minded parent, but certainly characteristic 


of her age.” Out of this grew singing 


school, conventions, and music festivals. 


Opera is exotic on the whole, although a 
few characteristic American operas have 
been written and produced, such as 
Damrosch’s “Scarlet Letter.” 

The nineteenth-century American com- 
posers, especially MacDowell, were strongly 
influenced by the German school. In fact, 
hardly a trace of French influence is to be 
found among them. The twentieth-cen- 
tury composers, John Alden Carpenter and 
Henry F. Gilbert, for example, show a 
real American influence. The material for 
Carpenter’s ballet, “Krazy Kat,” is drawn 
from the comic strip, while Gilbert has 
used negro dance tunes in his “Dance in 
Place Congo.” Of successful American 


singers and piano virtuosi there is no lack, " 


while America has produced at least one 
outstanding violinist in Albert Spalding. 
Mr. 
future is bright for American music. 

' W.S. 8. 


A First-rate Anthology 
MoprerRN RELIGIOUS VERSE AND PrRosE. AN 


ANTHOLOGY. By Fred Merrifield. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $8.50. 


In the throng of anthologies published 
during recent years, this one deserves a 
foremost place. It is a collection which 
no modern-minded minister or layman can 
well afford to do without. Between 
its covers the reader will find assembled 
a multitude of selections, both in prose 
and verse, which bear eloquent witness 
to the scope and content of the best and 
most progressive religious thought of our 
time. Not only are there quotations from 
great poets and thinkers, who speak with 
the authority of established reputation, 
but there is an array of selections from 
geniuses still living, modern prophets and 
singers, such as Wells, Chesterton, Hock- 
ing, Drinkwater, Masefield, Sara Teasdale, 
and John Hall Wheelock. The collection 
is rich in extracts fresh and inspiring, 
otherwise accessible only through long and 
patient search in many yolumes. The col- 


lator is assistant professor of New Testa-. 


(Arthur) Elson believes that the’ 
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‘ment History and ee in the 
University of Chicago. His book is a 
striking manifestation of the loftier spirit 
present in the life that now is. It justi- 
fies the claim set forth in his foreword: 
“Here are voiced millions of happy hopes 
as youth breaks forth into its soul’s awak- 


ening; or as clear-eyed age pierces the 


veils of the once dread future and dares 
to build even there its future home as a 
challenge to death and oblivion. This 
is our better selves thinking God’s time- 
_ less thoughts after Him. The language is 
varied, but the heart is one. Many are 
the experiences here unfolded, but all 
are the outreach of the restless Soul of 
the Race as it utters eternal yearnings, 
and rises to undimmed visions of its vaster 
destiny.” A.R. H. 


Great Words from the Book of Life 
_ Biste Lessons. For the Sunday Mornings 
of the Christian Year. By Bishop Charles L. 
Slattery and others. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.50. 

What minister has not felt the need 
of some guide to-the selection of Scripture 
readings for the Sunday services? This 
. book affords distinct help for such need. 
Bishop Slattery and his helpers have pre- 
pared a series of lessons for each Sunday 
of the year, one from the Old Testament 
and one from the New, which seem to 
gratify the hope of the editors that who- 
ever listens will hear “very great words 
out of the Book of Life.” Many in our 
congregations do not care for our ordinary 
readings from the Bible—“‘Too much like 
reading the minutes of the last meeting,” 
say some. The lessons in this book seem 
fitted to break up this complex. The 
passages selected are largely narrative; 
a short and pithy introduction is given 
to each passage, of which this is a fair 
sample: “Here beginneth the second 
chapter of Exodus, telling of God’s 
gracious care of the child Moses in the 
land of Hgypt,’” and the passages for 
each day strike the same ethical or reli- 
gious note. The text used is the version 
of 1611, incomparably the best from a 
literary viewpoint. Bishop Slattery is on 
the committee which is revising the lec- 
tionary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and this book is a contribution 
to that revision; but it seems admirably 
adapted for use in non-liturgical churches 

(if there are any), for young people who 
would like to read the Bible but do not 
know how, and for such stay-at-homes 
as are minded to read something for 
_ devotional purposes. LON es 


A Footnote to History 

THe ScuisM IN THY MeTHODIST HPpiscoPAL 
CuurcH, 1844: A Srupy or SLAVERY AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL Pouitics. By John Nelson Nor- 
wood, A.M., Ph.D. Alfred, N.Y.: Alfred Univer- 
sity, ‘The Alfred Press. 

Chureh History has suffered from a pe- 
euliar predicament. On the one hand, the 
predetermined conviction that the institu- 
tion is of divine origin has too often either 
weakened the purpose to write scienti- 
fically, or led to the tacking of that doc- 
trine to a record which, logically, it could 
be made to follow. On the other 
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hand, ecclesiastical affairs have naturally 
had to receive only minor consideration 
from the general historian of the modern 
world. In fact, it has, apparently, usually 
been taken for granted that religious or- 
ganizations have been a negligible factor 
in the political and social development of 
our times. 

Professor Norwood has escaped this di- 
lemma. In his monograph, The Schism in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1844, he 
gives us a straightforward account of that 
political-ecclesiastical struggle, which he 
fully supports with references to original 
sources. Nor is the force of this charac- 
terization weakened by the author’s quite 
evident effort to soften the effect of the 
narrative by his prefatory statement, 
when, speaking of the “good men” who 
took part in that violent rending of a re- 
ligious fellowship, he asserts: “On the 
whole, and we. are glad to say it, they 
acquitted themselves as became their 
standing and profession.” As to that, the 
reader may judge for himself. 

“The church crisis,’ we are told, “is, in- 
deed, the political crisis in miniature,” 
exhibiting “the same quarrels over con- 
stitutional interpretation, the same charges 
that the whole trouble arose from the evil 
designs of a few leading conspirators, the 
same inability on each side to understand 
the opposing point of view, the same di- 
vision into northern radicals, southern 
radicals, and moderates; in short, the 
same intense sectionalism.” 
ligious disruption was more than a mere 
symbol, as Professor Norwood shows in 


.an appended chapter on “Political Impli- 


eations.” By quotations from such Con- 
gressional leaders as Calhoun and Clay, 
as well as from churchmen, the author 
points out how the ecclesiastical division 
added impetus to the prevailing trend 
toward national disunion. 

Here, indeed, is the real significance of 
this book. Reams of paper and bushels of 
resolutions have been wasted in the effort 
to prove one side or the other justified, 
or to show that the church was originally 
pro- or anti-slavery; or to establish some 
other equally impossible proposition. The 
result of all such controversy, accompanied 
so often by strong and offensive denuncia- 
tion, even when presented as history, has 
only served to continue a schism which 
to this very day remains unheaied. Does 
not the real hope for burying past an- 


tipathies lie in a clear view of the effect 


of such struggles upon the general social 
situation? If in great crises the churches 
simply reflect the spirit of the world about 
them, where then is their mission? 

The title-page reveals the author as 
“Professor of History in Alfred Univer- 
sity,” as well as ‘Sometime Fellow in 
American History in the University of 
Michigan and in Cornell University.” The 
work was accepted at the latter institu- 


tion as a doctor’s thesis. M. M. 
A Sunshine Maker 
Tue Heart or aN Optimist. From the 


spoken and written words of George Landor 
Perin. Arranged by Florence H. Perin. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. $2.00, 


This is a string of jewels, one for every 
day of the year. They are not diamonds, 


Yet the re-~ 
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perhaps. They do not shine with the bril- : 
liancy of many modern writers, but they 
are lovely things, because there is love 
behind them all. Dr. Perin was the 
founder of the “House that Love Built,” 
as the Franklin Square House has been. 
called. A host of young men and young 
women have been blessed by his gen- 
erous good will. They will be glad to 
have this rosary of love to remind them of 
him. Here, for every day through the 
long calendar of the year, is a paragraph 
of good cheer from the lips of him whose 
only cowardice was that he was “afraid 
to be afraid.” Cc. B.S, 


Tabloid Reviews 


A CoMEDY IN THREE 
New York: The 


ANTHONY AND ANNA. 
Acts. By St. John Ervine. 
Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

Although by no means equal to etnies 
Jane Olegg, or Mary, Mary, Quite Con- 
trary, Mr. Ervine’s new play is a sprightly 
comedy; the dialogue amusing, if not 
always clever; the action sometimes 
bordering on farce. The American hero- 
ine is an attractive young woman, though 
she speaks a jargon utterly unknown in 
the United States. While scarcely weighty 
enough for professional production, the 
play is admirably adapted to amateur 
usage. A. 


Tun Cynic’s CycLopaprta. Boston: 


Brown & Company. $1.00. 

Six hundred and fifty more or less clever 
epigrams, some of them witty, others not 
alarmingly clever. Most of the foibles of 
present-day civilization are hit off with 
an aptness, which, despite the book’s title, 
has init little cynicism. Although scarcely 
of the quality of Oliver Herford’s bon 
mots, they are bright enough to furnish 
good material to the average after-dinner 
speaker. 


Little, 


CROWELL’S HANDBOOK FOR READERS AND 
Writers. Edited by Henrietta Gerwig. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $3.50. 

A book to keep on your desk alongside 
of your copy of Roget’s Thesaurus. As a 
reference work you are certain to find it 
useful. For, in compact form, it contains 
a mass of information otherwise only ac- 
cessible by long and troublesome search. 
Although the spelling is sometimes faulty, 
and facts are sacrificed to brevity, never- 
theless this is an exceedingly valuable 
collection of literary data. One notable 
feature is its up-to-dateness. In its pages 
are to be found facts concerning the lives 
and writings of living authors as well as 
the famous dead. About the best thing 
of its kind that has yet been published. 

A. BR. H. 


From IMMIGRANT TO INVENTOR. By Michael 
Pupin. - New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$2.00. 

This is a new popular edition* of the 
very successful autobiography published 
eighteen months ago. It is the story of a 
Serbian immigrant who has won a place in 
the first rank of great American scientists. 
It is at the same time a tribute to the 
idealism which has come to the front in 
American science. It is good to know that 
so fine a book is to reach a larger circle 
of readers, 


How Christmas Came to Hope House 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Part I 


It had all happened so unexpectedly that 
the three young Hopes were still blinking 
as they counted suitcases and bundles and 
prepared to climb off the cafion train when- 
ever it stopped bucking like a broncho. 
“lk Creek!” the friendly brakeman had 
shouted at them; for after forty miles of 
twisting and climbing until they felt as 
wound up as tops, Mary Dale and Theo 


and little Chris were the only passengers 


left. 

“Keen, going on a trip all by ourselves,” 
Theo had expressed the queer thrilled feel- 
ing shared by his sister, two years older 
but not so wise. “Nothing to it. Guess 
we could go clear to Wyoming or even 
Mexico easy as not.” 

Small Chris yawned, then tried to look 
like an old globe-trotter. “Huh! Guess 
we could go clear to Washin’ City, and 
sleep and eat on the train and everything 
—if we had lots of money.” 

‘Do you s’pose Dad and Mummy are 
nearly to Salt Lake City? Don’t you wish 
we could have gone to cousin Alice’s wed- 
ding?’ queried Theo just before the train 
whistled for Elk Creek. 

Mary Dale’s nose was flattened against 
the window as she peered into the gather- 
ing dusk a bit apprehensively. For the 
first time she wondered whether Uncle 
Jed would meet them. 

When cousin Alice’s special delivery had 
come announcing the sudden change in 
plans, “a Christmas wedding, as Dick must 
go to the Western coast at once,” there 
had been a great deal of discussion over 
the subject ‘To go or not to go.” It was 
Daddy who had suggested shipping the 
youngsters up Elk Creek in care of Uncle 
Jed and Aunt Lucey. 

“You know how they wanted to keep 
the children when we were there last 
summer,” he reminded Mummy. “They'll 
be tickled to pieces to have them now. 
I’ll drop them a line at the office and tell 
them to look out for a surprise party. 
Let’s see. When do we start?” 

“Wednesday morning if we go,” replied 
Mummy in painful indecision. “But 
maybe it won’t be convenient for them 
just now, or they might have other holi- 


day plans’— 
“That’s rich!’ laughed Mr. Hope 
heartily. “You know Aunt Lucy won’t 


even leave home to come to the Stock Show 
with Uncle Jed in January. I bet she 
hasn’t left the old ranch since her boy 
graduated from college, and I’d hate to 
say how long ago that was. He and I 
were classmates.” 
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“Well, but’’—protested Mummy, eyeing 
the three hopeless-looking young hopefuls 
who were momentarily speechless over this 
unheard-of emergency. Then wise Mary 
Dale stepped bravely on’ the scales of 
Mummy’s decision. 

“Cousin Alice says it won’t be a wed- 
ding unless you are there,” she reminded 
soberly, ‘and we won’t be a bit afraid to 
go on the train, will we, boys?” 

Her eyes held Theo’s, prompting him 
what to say. From his former dazed be- 
lief, along with Chicken Little, that the 
sky was falling, Theo was beginning to 
think an adventure had dropped down 
through the roof. Which shows how 
quickly one gets used to the wildest ideas. 

“Sure. I mean, course not,” he rallied 
stoutly to the cause. “You go right ahead 
and don’t bother about us,” he told his 
mother grown-uppisbly. 

“Do we eat ’n’ sleep on the train?” 
round-eyed little Chris had inquired. That 
was the main thing now. To go some- 


where on the train! As long as Mary — 


Dale was anywhere within shouting dis- 
tance, Chris felt no misgivings as to the 
happy ending. Daddy rumpled the yel- 
low head gayly. 

“No, young Tousle-head. You get on 
the toy train after breakfast and you get 
to Elk Creek before supper.” 

“But you take lunch to eat on the way,” 
explained wise Mummy. 

That’s how it had come about; and 
now, in the shivery December dusk, Mary 
Dale feared that Daddy had been too sure. 
For away up the deep cafion cut chugged 


‘the train, and the three travelers stood 


among their luggage, unhailed, unhugged 


—unmet! 


Fringed Gentian 


God made a little gentian; 
It tried to be a rose . 
And failed, and all the summer laughed, 
But, just before the snows 
There came a purple creature 
That ravished all the hill; 
And summer hid her forehead, 
And mockery was still. 
The frosts were her condition ; 
The Tyrian would not come 
Until the North evoked it. 
“Creator! shall I bloom?” 
—Emily Dickinson. 


Sentence Sermon 


Great is our Lord, and of great 
power: his understanding is infinite. — 
Psalm colvii. 6. . 


A pleasant-looking young fellow in boots 
and corduroys came whistling out of the 
one big building, which was store and 
post office in partnership. 

“Well, look who’s here!” The young 
man grinned as he picked up the mail bag. 
Theo eyed him suspiciously, but Mary 
Dale greeted him as the sole beacon in a 
strange sea. : 

“We came to visit Uncle Jed Hope,” 
she confided frankly, “and we thought he 
would meet us. Have you seen him?” 

The young man’s smile and whistle 
vanished. He studied the solemn trio per- 
plexedly. “Seems to me Dad said’—he © 
began. Then added, “But jingo! it 
couldn’t be so. Come right inside till I , 
wind up work and lock up, and if Mr. 
Hope isn’t here by then, I’ll take you to 
his place myself.” : 

The children obeyed silently, Mary Dale 
avoiding Theo’s roving, significant eye, 
and squeezing Chris’s fat little hand re-_ 
assuringly. 

“Course it’s all right, but it looks 
funny,” Theo told the odd, drum-shaped 
stove. And that’s about what Billy Wes- 
ton, the postmaster’s son, was telling him- 
self as he tidied up for the night. 

“Wish I’d paid more attention to the 
neighborhood news. Or. that the folks 
hadn’t had to hot-foot it to the county 
seat as soon as I got home.” He stood 
at the back window drumming thought- 
fully and sizing up the situation. ‘“Shucks, 
it’s only two miles or so up to Hope 
House, and I can stop at Dr. Webster’s 
and find out. But why shouldn't the 
Hopes be on deck,” he asked himself im- 
patiently, ‘the same as these hills across 
the track?” : 

Then he locked the front door, blew out 
the big lamp, and sang out cheerfully, 
“All aboard, my hearties! You see, I 
just got home for holiday vacation myself. 
Came the other direction from the Aggies.” 
He chatted friendly fashion to break the 
spell of silence that his charges suffered 
under. Passing a show case he had a 
flash of real inspiration, and at last 
tongues were loosened as their benefactor 
passed around golf-ball suckers and 
blackies with. generous hand. 


“How did you happen to be turned loose ~ 


to see America?’ he asked as he loaded 
his three babes in the wood into the small 
truck and headed up the creek. “Crawl 
under that old comfort if your teeth start 
playing a tune.” 

“Well, Dad and Mummy are going to a 
wedding out in Salt Lake City where 
Mummy grew up. It’s her cousin,” and — 
Mary Dale explained fully between sucks 
of a delectable lollypop. ead 

“And we all had pieces, even me, and 
Maryda’ was going to sing and now we 


~ 
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can’t,” piped Chris, demolishing his mis- 
named confection rapidly. 

“We have a little two by four Sunday- 
school,’ grinned their guardian, waving 
toward a small brown structure that 


The Glad-Sorry Tree 
FLORENCE L, KEENE 


Where now the broad highway 
Is filled with its throng, 

A little old lane 

_ Once rambled along; 


Its start in the hollow, 
Its end by the sea, 
And halfway between 
Stood the glad-sorry tree. 


A gnarled old cedar, 
With moss on its bark, 

Reaching out kindly arms 
Like a friend in the dark. 


And there ‘neath its branches, 
From twilight to dawn, 

The fairies convened 
Since ere time was born. 


The glad fairies came 

With flowers and smiles; 
The sad fairies brought 

All the tears within miles. 


They mixed and they blended 
And turned them to dew, 

And spread it about 

- Where the violets grew. 


In the morn came the children 
On their long way to school, 
And oh—how they dreaded 
The sum and the rule. 


Their eyes caught the blossoms, 
Their hearts were made gay ; 
And lighter the load 
As they trudged on their way. 


When lessons were over, 
And the hourglass turned, 

Those quaint little children 
Forgot half they’d learned. 


With a nod and a courtesy 
They followed the bee, 
And straight ran their feet 
To the glad-sorry tree. 


When ofttimes the aged 
Came lagging along, 

The tree spread its shadows 
And murmured a song 


Of days when the hopes 
Of young lovers ran high; 

Of gladness and sadness, 
Of years long gone by. 


For always the fairies, 
For an age and a day, 

Have meddled with fate 
In quite their own way. 


So, Friend, drop your sorrows— 
Come, hasten with me; 
Perchance joy waits, 
’Neath the glad-sorry tree. 


Ep, Rove rhe pane at oe tree pxiginatas - 
our c ren who aye 
thee Maisuonduchice more than a Bestia phe to the door opening on the back stairs. 
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peeped from somber, snow-laden pines. 
“My dad’s the superintendent and mother 
has the infants. Only about a. dozen 
youngsters, all told. And that red brick 
playhouse on the hill is the honest-to- 
goodness school house.” ; 

The children thought it would seem 
funny to go to school or Sunday-school 
where only a dozen attended. 

“Still I s’pose you can learn just as well 
as where there’s hundreds of children and 
lots of teachers,’ remarked Mary Dale 
sagely, as Billy drew up before a modest 
gray cottage. Billy. managed to gather 
that the Doctor had gone over to the Blue- 
jay Ranch, but he gave up trying to wrest 
information from deaf old Mrs. Webster. 

“We'll just hop along,” he told the chil- 
dren, ‘‘for it’s going to be dark as black 
eats to-night, and you'll be wanting your 
supper.” : 

Chris gave a little crow of satisfaction 
when the rambling old ranch house came 
into view around a rocky turn. 

“Yes, they’re home. There’s.a light at 
the back.” Their driver was plainly re- 
lieved. “So you’re all hunky-dory. MHiper 
around to the kitchen and tell the glad 
news that you’re here. You’re welcome, 
but I must be hustling back to milk old 
Clover,” and he waved good-by under a 


‘freshet of thank-yous. 


The children flew for the dimly lighted 
kitchen. Mary Dale called “Aunt Lucy !” 


as she knocked, but there was no response. 


Then Theo, who had climbed up to look 
in at the window, reported excitedly, 
“Nobody in sight.” Chris whimpered, and 
in desperation Mary Dale tried the door. 

“It’s locked!” she said in sudden panic. 
“Oh, where can they be?” 


Then remembering that as the oldest: 


she must look after the others, she said 
quickly, “Well, they’re somewhere around 
or there wouldn’t be a fire in the stove 
and a lamp lighted.” Then with a joyful 
little squeal, “Theo, do you remember that 
day last summer we played in the little 
tower off the side porch? What we found 
there where the men pitched horseshoes’— 

Mary Dale disappeared, her voice float- 
ing back, strewing words as disconnected 
as a crossword puzzle,—‘nail—steps— 
Before the boys could 
sneeze, she was back waving something 
triumphantly. “The extra key! Don’t 
you remember, Aunt Lucy said we could 
have it, and I hung it in the secret place 
under the steps ona nail!” - 

The door responded as if Open Sesame 
had been chanted ; and after dragging their 
luggage inside, the children hovered grate- 
fully about the stove. 

“Maybe they were gone till late and are 
out milking or feeding,” said Theo, moving 
to a back window from which vague out- 
lines of machine shed and stables might 
be seen. “But there’s no light out there. 
You don’t s’pose they’d go to bed this 
early. Maybe they didn’t even get Dad’s 
message !” 

Whatever Mary Dale meant to say died 
on her tongue, for her bright, investigating 
glance that instant fell upon a letter un- 
opened, resting against one of Aunt Lucy’s 
geraniums on the window sill. Before she 
could think, light footsteps drew all eyes 
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Mary Dale protectingly grabbed for Chris 
as Theo cried, “Here’s Aunt Lucy now!” 
But it was not Aunt Lucy. 

(To be continued) 

{All rights reserved] 


Bees in the Movies 


A European moving-picture studio is 
recording the: story of the bee—its life 
of adventure, travel, and sometimes, of 
savage warfare. To make the film re- 
quires the assistance of a large staff of 


. camera experts and scientists, who wear 


head nets and hand protectors to safe- 
guard them from the onslaught of the 
movie stars. The two most interesting 
parts of this original film show the build- 
ing of the hive, cell by cell, and an excit- 
ing warfare waged by the bees against 
marauding hornets. 


Youthful Arctic Explorers 


Is there a boy in this country who is not 
envious of Kennet Rawson, of Chicago, 
and Richard Salmon, of Larchmont, N.Y.? 
These two boys,—Kennet, fourteen, and 
Richard, seventeen,—had the good fortune 
to be members of Donald B. MacMillan’s 
latest Arctic expedition. Hard workers, 
expert seamen, are both these adventurous 
young Americans,—they had to be, for no 
others. will MacMillan have in his party. 
How many other American boys in their 
teens have been as far north as Etah, 
Greenland? 


Good-night 
FRANCES ANNE FISKE 


The moon and the stars must love me; 
For at night, when my prayers are said, 
They come and peep in my window 

To see if I’m tucked in bed. 


And so, when I’m growing sleepy, 

I wave them “Good-night”; for I see 
The moon climb up o’er the tree-tops 
While shining ‘‘Good-night” down to me. 


Clicking Colored Snapshots 


A Frenchman, Rousseau by name, has 
recently demonstrated in Paris his method 
of color photography, which may hasten 
the day when the click of the camera 
may register blue sky, white clouds, and 
green trees. Instead of the old and com- 
plicated method of color photography, 
which necessitated three exposures, M. 
Rousseau found he could get better results 
by a single exposure of three films, placed 


one upon another, in the camera. One 
plate only needs to be developed. The 
first film registers blue and violet; the 
second, green; and the third, yellow, 
orange, and red. 

Service 


Henry Ford, American, says: “The thing 
we must bear in mind is service. Sery- 
ice, that’s the thing. We should give 
service. The individual should give it 
in his work; organizations should give 
service. Service brings prosperity. Mak- 
ing money isn’t important. The impor- 
tant thing is to give service.” 
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Seventy-five Years in Clinton, Mass. 


Church honors founders and benefactors with tablet 


NITARIANS of Clinton, Mass., where 

Rey. James C. Dunean is the minister, 
have done two things in celebration of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of their church,—erected a memorial 
tablet to the founders and special bene- 
factors of the church, and had the audi- 
torium completely and artistically redec- 
orated, the organ rebuilt and the church 
building reshingled. At special services 
on November 1, this tablet was unveiled 
and the church was rededicated. 

At the morning service, Mr. Duncan’s 
sermon recalled the notable work of the 
founders and benefactors of the church, 
and gave a brief historical review of the 
parish. The tablet, in its position on the 
south wall of the vestibule, was unveiled. 
This is the inscription: 


In honor of the Founders and Bene- 
factors of this church whose names 
are inscribed below, their descendants 
and friends have placed this tablet 
here in the year 1925, the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the gathering of 
the church. 

Founders, Ezra Sawyer, William and 
Mary Ann Stearns, Sidney Harris, 
Augustus P. Burdett, Franklin and 
Martha A. S. Forbes, William Clifford, 
George F., and Mary Howard, Andrew 
L., and Olive H. Fuller, Edwin A., and 
Addie K. Harris, George 8S. Harris, 
Milton and Alicia Jewett, Emory Har- 
ris, Eben S., and Nancy Fuller, 
Christopher C. Stone. 

Benefactors, Henry P. Fairbanks, 
Ella Stratton. Howard, Gilman M. 
Palmer, Jeanette Stratton, George W. 
Weeks, Mary Holman Stone, Charles 
Bowman, Levi Harris. “The righteous 
shall be in everlasting remembrance.” 


‘The tablet lacks the name of one of the 
founders, Mr. Duncan pointed out in his 
sermon; but his name more properly be- 


longs on a memorial to the ministers who. 


have served this church. On such a 
memorial, Mr. Duncan said, “the foremost 
place should be given to Rev. George M. 
Bartol of Lancaster, Mass. For, while he 
was never settled over this church, I am 
convinced that it was due to his interest 
in promoting Unitarianism in Clinton that 
this church was organized. He was the 
first to preach liberal Christianity in Clin- 
ton.” 

The service of rededication was héld in 
the afternoon. Rev. Abbot Peterson of 
Brookline, Mass., gave the invocation and 
read from the Scriptures. Rev. Charles A. 
Place of the Unitarian Church in Lan- 
caster offered the prayer of rededication. 
Greetings were given by Rev. Herbert C. 
Farwell, secretary of the Salem, Mass., 
Fraternity, and Rev. Arthur E. Wilson of 
Unity Church in Brockton, Mass., both of 
whom entered the ministry from member- 
ship in the Clinton church. Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, gave the address. Mr. 
Duncan spoke words of appreciation. He 
expressed the peculiar gratitude of the 
church to a descendant of one of the 
founders, Harry Forbes Bigelow, the 
grandson of Franklin and Martha Forbes, 


' Laymen’s League at Lenox, Mass. 


who graciously gave his advice with re- 
gard to the colors to be laid upon the walls 
and designed the memorial tablet. 

At the close of the service, Gerdon A. 
Brown, chairman of the Parish Commit- 
tee, paid tribute to the pastor as the mov- 
ing spirit in the plans for the improve- 
ments in the church edifice, and then, stat- 
ing there was yet one anniversary of espe- 
cial interest to Unitarians which falls this 
year, he presented a bouquet of twenty- 
five beautiful roses to Dr. Bliot. This 
was in recognition of the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of his first election as president 
of the American Unitarian Association. 


Eighty League Men Listen; 
Issues Plain, Work Ahead 


Nearly forty chapters were represented 
by eighty men at a meeting in Unity 
House, Boston, Mass., on November 13, 
to consider some of the topics developed 
at the annual convention of the Unitarian 
Dr? 
Albert C. Dieffenbach, Editor of THE 
CHRISTIAN RecisterR, Edgar O. Achorn of 
the Jamaica Plain chapter, and Arthur A. 
Lincoln of the First Church, Dorchester, 
chapter, were the principal speakers. 

Dr. Dieffenbach spoke of the need for 
continuous effort if religious liberty is to 
be preserved. “The whole country’s mind 
is virtually one,” he said, “and the over- 
whelming majority of people—at least 
ninety per cent., I should say—are sus- 
ceptible to Fundamentalist political tend- 
encies. The same attitude will be found in 
the typical law-making mind of Massachu- 
setts that the people found to their as- 
tonishment in the typical law-making mind 
of Tennessee.” 

To illustrate the point, he said, with 
warning in his tone-—‘A canvass of the 
members of the two branches of the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature, the General Court, 
would show that a majority would not 
vote for a bill of religious freedom, if it 
should be presented to-day.” 

Dr. Dieffenbach expressed the opinion 
that the United States Supreme Court 
would declare the Tennessee anti-evolu- 
tion law constitutional, if the case went 
up. The States have always controlled 
their own religion, he said, adding: “It 
has been the most important and most 
jealously guarded of all ‘states’ rights.’ ” 

Mr. Achorn’s address was devoted to 
an argument for greater study of the life 
of Jesus and the principles of the Unita- 
rian faith. The Unitarian denomination 
has not grown, he said, because Unitarians 
have not had a well-defined conception of 
their own faith and of its Leader; and 
the country at large knows nothing about. 
Unitarian belief except that Unitarians 
are supposed to have repudiated Jesus 
Christ and therefore are atheists. He pic- 
tured the real Jesus as a leader to inspire 
loyalty and enthusiasm, and declared it 
needed only the will to follow such a* 
leader to make the Unitarian Church 
great. 


- 
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~ “Seryice of Supply” was the topic as- 
signed to Mr. Lincoln. He stated that the 
issues were plain, Unitarian responsibility 
clearly defined, and the opportunity most 
promising. He urged unanimous support 


of the Unitarian Foundation, the “Service — 


of Supply” for the denominational agencies 
through which the issues were to be met, 
the responsibility accepted, and the op- 


portunity capitalized to its maximum ad-~ 


vantage. 


Hackley, Proctor Students 
to Compete for Essay Prizes 


An annual scholarship contest between 
students of the Hackley School at Tarry- 
town, N.Y., and of Proctor Academy, at 
Andover, N.H., both of which receive 
liberal support from Unitarian funds, has 


been instituted through the first gift for 


that purpose from Miss Helen F. Kimball. 

The contest will be open to all students 
except seniors, and awards are to be made 
for the best essays on an assigned topic 
and will be applied to the winning 
students’ tuition at their respective 
schools. The sum available each year 
from the trust fund is $100, and for the 
writers of the best, second best, and third 
best essays, the value of the. prize will be 


fifty-five, thirty, and fifteen per eent. of 


this amount respectively. The percentages 
won by the students of each school make 
up its score for the contest. 

The essay theme for this year is “the 
effectiveness of the different types of bal- 
lots in enabling the voters to express their 
wishes clearly and completely and to get 
the results they desire.” The contribu- 
tions are to be of one thousand words or 
more and they must be in the head- 
masters’ hands on or before March 15, 
1926. 


Lay Corner Stone 


of Uptown Temple 
The People’s Church of Chicago, of 


which Dr. Preston Bradley is minister, © 


laid the corner stone of the Uptown Temple 
on November 15. The new Temple is 
located on Lawrence Avenue just east of 
Sheridan Road, toward Lake Michigan. 
It will cost nearly $600,000, and will be 
seven stories high. The church will uti- 
lize the building in a wide variety of ac- 
tivities. The auditorium will seat two 
thousand persons, and a smaller auditor- 
ium will seat 450 below the main audi- 
torium. Such a crowd attended the cere- 
monies that the police were compelled to 
close Lawrence Avenue to traffic for one 
block. The church will dedicate its new 
home in the late spring. 


Correggio Copy for Parish 


A copy of Correggio’s “Marriage of St. 
Catherine,” made by Edward May from 
the original in the Louvre, has been pre- 
sented to the First Unitarian Church in 
Newton, Mass., by Mrs. John W. Weeks. 
The gift was first exhibited at a parish 
reception on October 23. 


A divine strength can be developed only 


where there are weaknesses to call it out, 
and set it to work, and develop it through 
use to power.—Charles H. Park. Qe 
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King’s Chapel Memorializes War Dead 


Fe ITS SERVICE on Armistice Day, 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., dedi- 
cated a beautiful doorway to the memory 
of the three members of that church who 
lost their lives in the World War. Wil- 
liam P. Homans, chairman of the com- 
mittee on the memorial, unveiled the door- 
way. Dr. Harold E. B. Speight, the min- 
ister, in accepting the memorial, thus 
recited the records of the persons whose 


-hames are graven on the tablet over the 


doorway: 
“Captain Hamilton Coolidge of the 
Ninety-fourth Aero Squadron, U. S. A,, 
First Pursuit Group, killed in action while 
leading his flight over Grandpré, was cited 
for gallantry by the commander-in-chief 
of the American Expedition- 
ary Forces, cited by Maréchal 
Petain, and awarded the Croix 
de Guerre with palm, and 
posthumously decorated with 
the Distinguished Service 
Cross for extraordinary hero- 
ism in action. 
“Helen Homans went to 
France in March, 1915, and 
had first-line service as a 
nurse among wounded men. 
Five days before the armistice 
she died, with the Croix de 
Guerre with the palm on her 
breast. 


On June 27, 1917, Edward 
Blake Robbins, Jr., died of 
disease, at the age of twenty- 
eight, at Plattsburg Barracks. 
He was a student officer in 
the First Training Regiment 
and had served on the Mexi- 
ean border with Troop B of 
the Massachusetts Cavalry.” 

At one point in the service, 
the congregation stood for two 
minutes of silence. Dr. Howard N. Brown, 
minister emeritus of the Chapel, offered 
the prayer of dedication. The Armistice 
Day address was given by Dr. Ralph W. 
Sockman, of the Madison Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Church in New York City, the 
visiting preacher at King’s Chapel that 
week, and the minister who preached the 
Armistice Day sermon the previous Sun- 
day before President and Mrs. Coolidge, 
at the First Congregational Church in 
Washington, D.C. He declared: “If the 
will to peace becomes as insistent and 
individual as the will to win was seven 
years ago, war will be no more.” 

The memorial was designed by Robert P. 
Bellows; the models were made by Charles 
Emmel and Rose; the marble work was 
executed by the Johnson Marble Company ; 
the wood and structural work was car- 
ried out by the J. W. Bishop Company. 


Good Art Will Fill Churches 
Dr. Shippen Tells Conference 
At the autumn meeting of the Worces- 
ter Conference, Hudson, Mass., October 
29, Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, field secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association 


stressed the importance of all the churches. 


rallying to the support of the Unitarian 


Foundation. More than 200 delegates and 
visitors attended the meeting. 

Rey. E. M. Slocombe of Lexington, Mass., 
discussed “The Parsonage as an Asset.’ 
He contrasted the attitude of churches 
toward their parsonages with the attitude 
of corporations toward the houses of their 
agents. If it is good business for corpo- 
rations to provide suitable conditions for 
the home life of their mill agents; by the 
same token it ought to be good business 
for churches to take the same measures 
for their ministers. 

Dr. Sidney Bruce Snow of Montreal, 
P.Q., spoke of impressions received by 
him as one of the exchange ministers to 
England and Ireland in connection with 
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pare a resolution from the Conference in 
recognition of the services of Rey. J. S. 
Moulton, who has just been made minister 
emeritus of the church in Stow, after a 
pastorate of forty-one years. The secre- 
tary, Rev. James C. Duncan and acting 
secretary, Rev. Roy B. Wintersteen, were 
appointed as the committee. 

Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., architect of Boston, 
Mass., addressed the afternoon session on 
“Environment as a Factor in Religious 
Worship.” He referred to the lost radi- 
ance of the Christian religion as due in 
part to the decline in the beauty of church 
architecture, and said that if he were to 
choose a text it might well be, “Out of 
the perfection of beauty God hath shined.” 
But he recognized a hopeful increase in 
attention to the beauty of the church edi- 
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the centennial celebration. He found 
English Unitarians much like American 
Unitarians except that they seemed a 
little slower to manifest affection. As a 
class they might well be described as the 
salt of the earth; as groups, largely pro- 
fessional, much intermarried with ad- 
mirable eugenic results. On his visit to 
the free churches in the north of Ireland, 
he felt almost as though he were back in 
America because of the spontaneous 
warmth of the people. The Unitarian of 
Belfast has about the same status as the 
Unitarian of Boston. The churches in 
Sheffield and Leicester, England, have 
large Sunday-schools, and the members of 
the churches are employees in the mills 
to a large extent. Among the churches 
of England there is more extreme indi- 
vidualism and less perfection of organiza- 
tion than here, with a tendency to speak of 
“our churches” rather than, as here, “our 
church.” Among them there is much com- 
ment to the effect that they have done 
their great work of liberalizing religion, 
as there was among American Unitarians 
a few years ago. But the new advance 
here is likely to be paralleled among the 
churches in Great Britain. 

In the afternoon, the Conference voted 
that the chair appoint a committee to pre- 


fices since the beginning of the twentieth 
century. 

Dr. EBugene Rodman Shippen, minister 
of the Second Church in Boston, most 
skillfully articulated his address on “Reli- 
gion and Art” with that of Mr. Lewis’s. 
Art, he said, is essentially a spiritual in- 
terest. The definition of art, as the medi- 
tation upon and the material realization 
of spiritual values, would serve also as a 
definition of religion. He mentioned 
various phases of the secular application 
of the fine arts, with the conclusion 
that business is wiser than the churches 
in the use of art. But the love of 
beauty is as wide as humanity and this 
bespeaks greater use of beauty in religion, 
for art enhances and invigorates, physi- 
eally and spiritually. Preaching alone is 


’ insufficient, but with art also, the churches 


will be filled with people. 

Closing remarks by Rey. Charles J. 
Staples of Northboro, Mass., reviewed and 
evaluated the program of the day. 


SEATTLE, WasH.—The People’s Com- 
munity Church, after a season of inactivity, 
recently began services for the year under 
the leadership of the pastor, Rev. J. D. O. 
Powers, a Unitarian minister. The con- 
gregation meets in the Olympic Hotel. 
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Cash and Pledges Come 


Unitarians of Framingham, Mass., will 
_ build church and parish house 


Without any appeal for financial help 
from the community at large, members 
of the First Parish, Unitarian, in Framing- 
ham, Mass., have raised in cash and 
pledges all but a little of the sum needed 
to build a church. The congregation is 
now worshiping in the Town Hall. The 
minister is Rev. Ralph H. Baldwin, who 
came to Framingham after building up a 
successful Congregational church in San 
Mateo, Calif. Plans for a church had been 
drawn up by Charles M. Baker, architect 
of Framingham and Boston, Mass., and 
had been approved a few years before. 
Some of the money had been raised, but 
far from enough to justify going ahead 
with a building project. 

Then, at the suggestion of and under 
the inspiration of Mr. Baldwin, eight 
members made an intensive canvass of 
the parish, with the result that cash and 
pledges. now total $48,000 for the building 
of a church that will cost somewhat more 
than $50,000. Framingham is not .a 
wealthy parish; the average subscription, 
with payment to be spread over a few 
years, was about $300; and there were 
many subscriptions of $25. 

A parish meeting on November 16 ac- 
cepted the nominations of Arthur St. 
_John White, member of the Board of As- 
sessors and the oldest member of the 
parish, and elected these men as a build- 
ing committee, with full power to go for- 
ward with erecting a church: Charles C. 
Willis, Harold B. Hayden, and Edward FE. 
Clark. This committee will also have un- 
der consideration the building of a parish 
house, and each auxiliary organization of 
the parish was asked to appoint one mem- 
ber to represent it in making suggestions. 
The financial canvass will continue in the 
hope that by spring there will be sufficient 
money in hand or promised for a parish 
house, which will cost about $30,000. As- 
surances have already voluntarily come 
from persons of the city outside the parish 
of their desire to assist in financing the 
completion of the church plant; and, now 
that the parish itself has shown what it 
can do, the community will be invited to 
contribute. ; . 


Wyche-Knight Debate Audience 
Sign of Religious Awakening 


Rey. Cyril Wyche, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in San Jose, Calif., 
and Rev. C. 8S. Knight, pastor of the 
Grace Baptist Chureh in that city, met 
on November 10 in the first of a series of 
debates on fundamentalist-modernist doc- 
trinal issues. Dr. Knight took the affirma- 
tive and Mr. Wyche the negative on the 
proposition: “That the Old Testament is 
the inspired, infallible word of God.” 
More than 1,000 persons attended the de- 
bate. No judges were appointed, as the 
speakers desired that the audience think 
out a decision for themselves. The hearers 
were enthusiastic and the whole spirit of 
the evening was friendly. A large num- 
ber of Unitarian pamphlets was dis- 
tributed. Incidentally, Mr. Wyche and 
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‘Dr. Knight are the best of friends, and 


both feel that open discussion in a frank 
manner, without bitterness, will benefit 
both sides of the controversy. The ac- 
‘counts of the debate in the San Jose news- 
papers were prominently—and fairly— 
featured. 

Grant Bennett, local attorney, who 
served as chairman of the evening, de- 
clared that “the size of this audience in- 
dicates that the Santa Clara valley is 
awakening from the spiritual slothfulness 
which has followed the. war.” 

Following a debate on November 24 on 
the inspiration and infallibility of the 
New Testament, other discussions are thus 
scheduled: December 8, “That Jesus 
Christ is the son of God’; December 22 
(tentative date), “That modernism is a 
religion of Jesus Christ and the Bible.” 


Mr. Young Installed 
at Northampton, Mass. 


Rey. Edmund Booth Young was installed 
as minister of the Unitarian Church 
(Second Congregational Society) in 
Northampton, Mass., at a well attended 
service on November 17. Rev. Herbert M. 
Gesner delivered the address upon the 
occasion, “The Truth Which Makes Men 
Kings.” He emphasized the nearness of 
God, the humanity of God, the divinity of 
man, his eternal life, and the place of 
spirit guidance in the teachings of Jesus. 
Rey. Howard A. Pease delivered the charge 
to the minister. 

The Scripture lesson was read by Rev. 
John Whittier Darr, pastor of the First 
Chureh, and Rey. Kenneth B. Welles of 
Edwards Church delivered the invocation. 
J. P. Fairchild, chairman of the Standing 
Committee of the church, presided over 
the act of installation. 

Dr. H. N. Loomis, superintendent of the 
Smith Agricultural School, led the congre- 
gational responses, and the prayer of in- 
stallation was delivered by Rev. Charles 
P. Wellman. R. B. Price brought the wel- 
come of the Second Congregational Society 
to the new minister. 

Mr. Young was ordained a minister by 
Bishop Grafton of Fond du Lac, Wis., in 
1898, and was for twenty-four years an 
Episcopal clergyman. He has been a 
theological instructor in western semina- 
ries and for five years was assistant min- 
ister of the Church of the Saviour in 
Philadelphia. He came to Northampton 
from a five-year pastorate of the Unitarian 
church in Athol, Mass. 


Assistant Editor of Inquirer 
George G. Armstrong is now assistant 


‘editor of the: Inquirer, British Unitarian 


weekly, working with the editor, Rev. W. 
G. Tarrant, who has had sole charge of 
the paper since the autumn of 1918. Mr. 
Armstrong is the son of the late Rey. 
R. A. Armstrong. He is a well-known jour- 
nalist and writer on public questions and 
for many years has taken active interest 
in Unitarian affairs. 


Religion is the poetry of life, believed in. 
—Dean HLverett. 
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Fourth-Year Missions 


Mr. Mark and Dr. Savage open 
_the season successfully 


The fourth year of the mission preach- 
ing program of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League began simultaneously in Brockton, 
Mass., and Indianapolis, Ind., with series 
of seven evening meetings, from October 
18 to 25. In attendance of those not 
affiliated with the Unitarian Church, in 
publicity and advertising, and in possi- 
bilities for future growth and gain in in- 
fluence, both churches were greatly stimu- 
lated. The mission preachers were Dr. 
Maxwell Savage of Worcester, Mass., in 
Indianapolis, and Rey. John Nicol Mark 
of Fall River, Mass., in Brockton. 

“Mr. Mark made a fine impression on 
all, and the church gained recognition 
from the public for being alive,’ said 
Rey. Arthur E. Wilson of Brockton at 
the close of the meetings in his church. 
“The publicity and interest aroused in our 
beliefs has justified all the expense. We 
shall look forward now to new interest in 
our church by the former attendants as 
well as by those new ones who have been 
coming through the week. As our annual 
canvass for yearly pledges comes on, I 
liope we may see benefit there. 

“TI think I voice the feeling of the whole 
chureh when I say, ‘Thank you for putting 
it over,’ to the Laymen’s League and all 
its officers who helped, and to Mr. Mark 
for his able work in preaching, and an- 
swering questions.” 

Average attendance at the evening meet- 
ings in Brockton was 211, and about 1,500 
pieces of Unitarian literature were taken. 
Members of Unitarian churches in Rock- 
land, Uxbridge, Middleboro, Whitman, 
Fall River, and the three Bridgewaters 
attended some of the meetings. 

The average in Indianapolis was 222, 
in spite of three rainy evenings, when at- 
tendance was greatly reduced. Fully one- 
half the audiences were made up of people 
new to All Souls Church. On the second 
Sunday, Dr. Savage preached at the morn- 
ing service to a congregation of 425. Dr. 
Frank §. C. Wicks, minister of All Souls | 
Church, arranged a service at which the 
right hand of fellowship would be given 
to new members joining the church after 
the close of the series of meetings. An- 
other immediate result of the meetings 
was an increase in the membership of the 
Indianapolis Chapter of the Laymen’s 
League. 

Meanwhile, a short experimental mis- 
sion in Ware, Mass., has been held, and a 
similar mission in Littleton, N.H., is draw- 
ing to a close. For the immediate future, 
plans have been completed for missions in 
Dedham, Mass., Kalamazoo, Mich., and 
Oklahoma City, Okla. A mission is to be 
held in Summit, N.J., in December. 


Mr. Gredler Accepts Call 


Rey. Frank S. Gredler resigned on 
November 8 as minister of the First 
Parish in East Bridgewater, Mass., to 
accept a call to the First Unitarian 


.Church in Ithaca, N.Y. He will take up 


his work in Ithaca sometime in December, 
“~ 


. 
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Diamond J atales ad Starr King’s Church 


San Francisco Unitarians celebrate notable history 


HE celebration of the seventy-fifth an- 

niversary of the First Unitarian Church 
in ‘San Francisco, Calif., was, in a larger 
sense, the diamond jubilee of Unitarianism 
on the Pacific Coast, since this church was 
the first to be founded in that region. 
Memories of the notable work of its pio- 
neer minister, Thomas Starr King, colored 
_the celebration, and a gay note was struck 
at an “old-fashioned program” given two 
days after the anniversary service. The 
minister, Rev. C. 8S. S. Dutton, conducted 
the service, held Sunday, October 18. 
Abbot A. Hanks, moderator of the Board 
of Trustees, gave an introductory address 
calling to mind the faith and devotion 
which went to the making of the San 
Francisco church, and the strong founda- 
tion the early members laid for the pres- 
ent well-balanced organization. Mention 
‘was made of several families, direct de- 
scendants of the early pioneers, who have 
maintained their connection with the 
church without a break, for three-quarters 
of a century, into the third and even the 
fourth generation. 

Charles -A. Murdock, editor of the 
Pacific Unitarian and treasurer of the 
Pacific Conference, gave the historical 
address. His long association with the 
organization made it an unusually vivid 
narrative. Briefly reviewing the five short 
pastorates of Rev. ©. A. Farley, Rev. 
Joseph Harrington, Rev. F. T. Gray, Rev. 


Rufus P. Cutler, and Rev. J. A. Bucking- | | 
Liberal Church in Pasadena, Calif., Rev. 


ham, which preceded 1860, he spoke at 
some, length of the coming of Thomas 
Starr King from Boston, Mass., at the age 
of thirty-five years, to this, the only Uni- 
-tarian position west of St. Louis, Mo. 
Having originally planned to remain but 
“one year, he stayed four years, in that 
time building up a marvellous following 
both in the city and the state. The years 
1860-64 were fateful ones for the nation, 
and here on this far outpost Thomas 
Starr King fought the battle of freedom 
as truly as any soldier who bore arms, 
being largely responsible for preserving 
California to the Union as a free state. 
After him came Rev. Horatio Stebbins, 
who worthily upheld the high tradition of 
the First Church. For thirty-five years 
he gave of himself to the church, the 
denomination, and the community. Dur- 
ing his pastorate many new Unitarian 
churches were formed on the Pacific Coast 
and the Pacific Unitarian Conference was 
organized in 1885. For the years from 
' 1894-96 Rev. W. G. Eliot, Jr., assisted 
him. He was followed by Rev. Bradford 
Leavitt, who served the church for the 
years 1900-13. The present minister, Rev. 
C. S. S. Dutton, entered upon his duties 
in September, 1913. 

Carl B. Wetherell, field secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, spoke on 
“Denominational Loyalty,” stressing the 
value of co-operation, 
national fellowship and the local churches 
of the denomination. Mr. Dutton read 
greetings from Rey. Bradford Leavitt and 
Rev. W. G.. Eliot, Jr. There was a large 

te Sapseetee in attendance, many out of 


" 


“spiritual life, 


both with the . 


town dteinberd and friends having made 
a special effort to be present. _ 
“An old-fashioned program in the old- 


time spirit of 1850,’ was held Tuesday 


evening. Most of the guests wore cos- 
tumes of that period, creating much inter- 


est and admiration, and not a little mirth. ° 


Appropriate old-time music was furnished 
by players and singers in costume and 
choruses of fresh young voices. An illus- 
trated lecture on “Harly San Francisco” 
was given by Charles B. Turrill, who has 
made a special study of the subject; Mv. 
Murdock told humorous incidents of the 
churech’s early history; Dr. Charles W. 
Wendte also gave personal reminiscences. 
Mr. Dutton read letters and telegrams 
of greeting from the Laymen’s League, the 
Young People’s Religious Union, the 
churches at Palo Alto, Fresno, and San 
Diego, Calif., and Portland, Ore. 

A very fitting conclusion to the evening 


.was the bringing in of the birthday cake, 


surrounded by its seventy-five candles and 
surmounted by a replica in miniature of 
the first church building located on Stock- 
ton Street near Sacramento. This _ bril- 
liant display was borne in by the members 


of the Starr King Society in costume. 


The program ended with the singing of 
“Auld Lang Syne.” 


Need of Clear Thinking 


At the opening service of the Union 


Bradford Leavitt, the minister, pointed 


‘out the duty of religious liberals to-day. 


This church is a union of Congregational- 


ists, Unitarians, Episcopalians, and per- 


sons originally of other denominations. It 
is affiliated with the American Unitarian 
Association. Mr. Leavitt said, in part: 

“The religious world stands in need of 
clear and brave thinking on the part 
of ministers, and surely it requires a 


‘ministry that is ethical as well as thought- . 
ful 


These controversies dividing the 
churches can only be finally settled by 
meeting the issue squarely, and never by 
keeping silent or by side-tracking ; nor by 


mninisters giving from the pulpit only the 


milk-and-water pabulum that amuses and 
pleases, or cut-and-dried platitudes that 
lull to sleep. This will give no genuine 


‘leading of the minds of our people to 


make possible intelligent living in. this 
new, and what should be a better age. 

“The greatest of. all tasks of the re- 
ligious liberals in the world is, in the 
words of an editorial in THE Curistran 
Reeister, to do everything we can ‘to lib- 
erate the earnest troubled souls now in 
Protestant bondage, to give heart and 
counsel to the ministers who live a double 
to repeat over and over 
again the words of Jesus: ‘Ye shall know 
the Truth and the Truth shall make you 
free.’ 

“The trial of Scopes expresses the mind 
of the great bulk of Christians in America. 
In their religion people generally are 
against the scientific understanding of 
things. But ‘the sorriest spectacle is not the 
fundamentalist, with his pathetic wrong- 


Pi RR is: 


headedness, yet determined and heroic. 
The sight for tears is the timid and op- 
portunist liberal who knows the truth 
but who keeps silent lest he cause any 
trouble in the churches.’ It is easier to 
be orthodox and unorthodox at the same 
time if the old doctrines are kept in the 
dark. 

“We share in the present duty of all 
avowedly liberal and free churches of 
whatever name or denomination, of pro- 
claiming that no limit must be set upon 
the teacher in the discovery of truth,—that 
there is no conflict between the theory of 
evolution and the Christian religion: The 
two are not mutually exclusive, and when 
any body of men seeks to put a limita- 
tion upon the teaching of any school or 
university, we resent it A. enter emphatic 
protest.” : 

Evolution, declared Mr. Leavitt, far 
from undermining religion, places the su- 
preme value on spiritual things. 


Liberal Students Look 
to Union of Liberals 
The Student Federation of Religious 
Liberals, at conference in Cambridge, 
Mass., October 31, 
possibilities of a union of religious liber- 
als and then spoke its own mind on the 
subject. Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers 
said that a united liberal church, united 
on a new and vital issue, should be an 


accepted fact within twenty-five years. 
Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach warned the 


students not to sacrifice one bit of free- 
dom in religion in order to conciliate the 
illiberal and orthodox. Dr. H. E. B. 
Speight reviewed some things that had 
already been done toward church unity, 
mentioning especially the Stockholm Con- 
ference. Dr. Clarence Skinner of the 
Community Church in Boston, Mass., de- 
clared that differences between people and 
churches were reasons. for, not against, 
union. After discussion, the students 
passed a resolution, the chief item of 
which was: 

“That this conference urges the Board 
of Directors to make central in this year’s 
program for the 8S. F. R. L. a campaign for 
a united liberal church, founded on the 
principle of freedom of thought and wor- 
ship, and including such churches as the 
Unitarian, Congregational, Universalist, 
Friends, and other liberal churches, to- 
gether with religious liberals from other 
denominations.” 


Tune in on WGY 


The morning and evening services at All 
Souls Unitarian Church in Schenectady, 
N.Y., on December 6 will be broadcast by 
WGY. The hours are 11 a.m. and 8 P.M., 
and the minister, Rev. Ernest Caldecott, 
will speak first on “The Modern Demand 
for an Ethical Religion,” and then on 
“The Modern Demand for a Spiritual Re- 
ligion.” 


INDIANAPOLIS, Inp.—Ten new members 
were welcomed into All Souls Unitarian 
Church on Sunday, November 1. A Uni- 
tarian preaching mission was recently con- 
cluded in that church under the auspices 
of the Laymen’s League, with Dr. Max- 
well Savage as the preacher. 


heard speakers on the > 
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Are We Building? 


Some cold, disagreeable figures set before 
the churches 


Following is part of a letter addressed 
to Unitarians through THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER by Ysbrand B. Haagsma, treas- 
urer of All Souls Unitarian Church in 
New York City: 

Are we building for the future existence 
of our Unitarianism? 

In our 1925-1926 Unitarian Year Book, 
on pages 110 to 119, 331 of our churches 
report a constituency of 114,435. 

The best figures obtainable indicate the 
fact that we are training about twenty- 
eight per cent. of this constituency, or 
about 31,900 for future membership. 

Three hundred thirty-one churches report 
a constituency of 114,435. Twenty-six of 
these churches make no report on church 
schools. These twenty-six have a con- 
stituency of 5,548. The remaining 305 
churches with a constituency of 108,887 
report a church school enrollment of 
23,684, which number is 21.75 per cent. 
of the constituency. 

Our Young People’s Religious Union is 
said to have a membership of 7,000. This 
-is 6.12 per cent. of the constituency of 
114,435. 

For the church of twenty or thirty years 
hence we are, therefore, training 21.75 
per cent. plus 6.12 per cent. or a total of 
27.87 per cent. of our constituency. The 
27.87 per cent. represents a future mem- 
bership of only 31,893, as compared with 
a present constituency of 114,435. 


Associate Alliance Goes All 
the Way in Helping Foundation 


The Associate Alliance of Northern 
California has made a five-year pledge to 
the Unitarian Foundation and urged each 
constituent branch to pledge to the 
Foundation in addition to individual con- 
tributions. The meeting in Sacramento, 
Calif., October 24, which took this action, 
put on record its sense of loss in the 
passing of Dr. Florence Buck, executive 
secretary of the Department of Religious 
Education of the American Unitarian 
Association. Workers on the Pacific 
Coast loved her and looked to her for help 
in the conduct of their church schools. 
Another resolution was in memory of Miss 
Elizabeth P. Easton, beloved leader of the 
Post-Office Mission on the Pacific Coast 
for many years. 

Mrs. J. J. Harris, an Alliance director, 
gave an interesting account of the May 
centenary meetings which she attended in 
Boston, Mass. Rey. Leila Thompson told 
of her experiences while studying at Man- 
chester College, Oxford, England. The 
president, Mrs. H. G. Tardy, made a plea 
for co-operation, well organized, and, back 
of this, consecration and service. 


In Charge at Vancouver, Victoria 


Rey. J. Buchanan Tonkin has come from 
the north of England to be the minister 
of the First Unitarian Church in Van- 
couver, B.C., and his wife, Rev. Ada Ton- 
kin, will devote part of her time to the 
ministry of the First Unitarian Church in 
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Victoria, B.C., which has been without a 
minister for six years. Mr. Tonkin has 
devoted himself during the last three years 
largely to the building up of the Unitarian 
Chapel in Oldham, England, and deepen- 
ing the force of Unitarianism in that town. 
For about a year, Mrs. Tonkin has been 
putting the Unitarian organization in 
Dewsbury, England, on.a working basis, 
They will work under auspices of the 
American and of the British and Foreign 


.Unitarian . Associations. 


Personals 


Miss Caroline Wright, recently elected 
secretary of the North Middlesex Confer- 
ence, served many years as minister’s 
assistant to Edward Everett Hale. She 
is the author of “The Even Hand,” which 
describes types of mill characters, and she 
reported the women’s part in the great 
mill strike at Lawrence, Mass., for the 
Congregationalist. She has done educa- 
tional and welfare work; she contributes 
articles to magazines; she is active in 
political affairs, and she manages a forty- 
acre farm. 


Dr. Charles W. Wendte of Berkeley, 
Calif., is receiving congratulations on 
account of a successful operation for a 
cataract of the eye which has restored his 
sight and enabled him to resume his cor- 
respondence and literary work. 


Rey. William Lord McKinney, minister 
of the Unitarian Church in Andover, N.H., 
and dean of Proctor Academy, and Miss 
Victoria Burgess, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. William Anson Burgess, were mar- 
ried on November 11, at Andover. 


George W. Rappleyea of Dayton, Tenn., 
who investigated the Scopes trial and who 
recently joined the First Unitarian 
Church in Chattanooga, Tenn., is an- 
nounced as one of the speakers this season 
of the Adams Lecture Bureau of New 
York City. His lecture titles are: “The 
Battle of the Century,” ‘Police Enforce- 
ment of Religion,” and “When Truth is a 
Crime.” 


Rey. George Charles Wright of Lowell, 
Mass., was recently presented with a 
purse of gold by his parishioners at a 
service which marked the completion of 
thirty-nine years as pastor of the vas 
Church in Lowell. 


Mr. Howe Installed as Organist 


An impressive and beautiful service was 
held at the First Parish Church in Dor- 
chester, Mass., on November 15 for the 
installation of Walter Edward Howe as 
organist and musical director of the 
church. The service set forth progres- 
sively, by music and spoken words, the 
evolution of man’s ideas of his relation 
to God and the universe. At the begin- 
ning, there was a period of silence, the 
silence before creation, before understand- 
ing; toward the end, another few moments 
of silence, the “silence of the understand- 
ing heart.” Rev. Lyman .V. Rutledge, 
parish administrator, wrote the “Installa- 
tion Ode” for the occasion, and the min- 
ister, Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson, conducted 
the service. 


‘ addresses, 
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Young People Take Half 
of Conference Program 


The beautiful new Unitarian Church in 
Reading, Mass., was the meeting place of 
the fall session of the South Middlesex 
Conference, October 25. Notwithstanding 
the storm, there was a large attendange, 
which included not fewer than sixty-five 
young people. 

The program differed somewhat from 
the usual conference schedule. At the first 
meeting, Prof. J. R. P. French of Derby 
Academy gave an address on “New 
Methods in Education,” and Prof. Charles 
A. Coburn of Boston University spoke on 
“Psychology as Applied to Religious Bdu- 
cation.” 

In the evening, the session was in charge 
of the young people. Herbert Miller of 
Winchester, Mass., conducted the devo- 
tional service. The general subject was 
“Youth and Religion,” with addresses by 
Helen F. Webster of Lexington, Mass., 
Edward P. Furber, president of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, and Waitstill 
H. Sharpe of Hingham, Mass. Says a re- 
port made to THE Reaister: “From these 
the adult members of the 
audience learned much that is going on 
in the minds of the young people of to-day, 
and there seems to be no fear that moral 
idealism will die out.” 


DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES | 


PLAYED BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD 
THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


LITERATURE.INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 
STANDARD SETS-$6,000 AND UP 


BB so sevcan punns,cricnco I 
JESUS THE MAN 


An Historical Study 
By VICTOR E. HARLOW, M.A. 


A convincing book written specificall; 
those who want to believe in an historical Jesus 
but have come to doubt the story as it is ced? 
narily presented. It is in full accord with the 
results of modern Sit ag tA investigation, a. 
clear presentation of the human life of Jesus 
in a straightforward narrative of absorbi 
interest supported by references to the origina 


sources. 
pane $2.50 at your dealer, 


Cloth, 256 
or direct roit ‘the ublisher, on receipt of check 


or sent C.O.D. on request. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


ah following hotels are worthy of § 


patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND 8C SCHOOL STREETS, 


blocks f. A.U.A. Center. Ovpesite 
King's, Ch Chapel. European Pian. Phone Con- 


- 
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Unitarians in Tennessee 


They work hard—they need the Foundation 


Three of the four Unitarian churches in 


‘Tennessee are looking to the Unitarian 


Foundation for help during the next few 
years, Memphis, Nashville, and Knoxville. 
The men who are doing this heroic work 
in these fields are being loyally supported 
locally. Hach year they have taken over 
a larger financial responsibility. They 
are doing what they can. The action of 
the State Legislature has made their work 
more necessary to-day than-ever. In a 


very few years these churches will be 


standing on their own feet. To-day they 
need your gifts. 

Three of our churches in the growing 
cities of the Southwest are looking to the 
Unitarian Foundation, Tulsa and Okla- 
homa City in Oklahoma, and Houston, 
Texas. A few years ago Oklahoma was 
opened for settlement. Some of the men 
in our churches took part in the great 
homestead rush. Now industrial and 
commercial centers have been established, 
growing daily in population and beauty. 
Larger and influential Orthodox churches 
have been built. The one liberal religious 
influence in these cities is the Unitarian 
church. These churches too are growing, 
they are taking over each year a larger 
part of their own support. 

The Federated Unitarian-Universalist 
ehurech at Mt. Vernon, N.Y., is a witness 
of another kind of missionary work. 
With a Universalist church already estab- 
lished but without great momentum and 
with many Unitarian families moving into 
this growing suburban town, it was plain 


that churchmanship demanded not two 
struggling congregations but one strong 
chureh. The First Liberal Church of Mt. 
Vernon-was organized on the Federated 
basis and generous support given by both 
denominations. After two years of gen- 
uine achievement, this church has re- 
quested that one fourth of its assistance 
be no longer given. The indications are 
that it will be but very few years until it 
can assume its whole budget. Mt. Vernon 
is looking to the Foundation. 

At Hollis, Jamaica, there was appro- 
priated for the first two years approxi- 
mately $3,600 annually. The local church 
is now assuming more than one half of 
this amount. This work is worth while. 
It means that the Unitarian church is 
growing and extending its influence not 
only in the vague way of liberalizing 
other churches but in reproducing itself 
in conerete form in many parts of our 
country. 

One of our ministers in the course of 
conversation with a group of people be- 
longing to different denominations made 


_the statement, which is true, that without 


a successful outcome of the work of the 
Foundation, thirty churches like those 
just mentioned must close their doors. 
One of the hearers, himself a member and 
generous giver to a large denominational 
church said, “That must not happen, we 
look upon Unitarian churches as outposts 
of civilization.” This is what he thinks 
of us. We cannot think less of ourselves. 


\ 


Niagara Falls Church 
in Fifth Anniversary 


The First Unitarian Church in Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., observed the fifth anniversary 
of its organization by an appropriate 
service on Sunday, October 18. Dr. Walter 
Reid Hunt, field secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, preached’ the 
sermon. In a brief historical statement, 
Dr. Bruce Swift, founder and minister of 
the church, indicated growth of the con- 
gregation by pointing out that the church 
was established with a charter member- 
ship of thirty-two persons and that the 
total number of accessions had been two 


hundred ten. 


The feature of the service which most 


_ interested the congregation was the an- 


nouncement of the approval by the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association of the plan of 
the board of trustees for financing the 


entire completion and equipment of the 


building and the retirement of certain ob- 
ligations to local banks, involving a total 


of $19,000. With this amount it is pro- 


posed to complete the social room, the 
kitchen, the class rooms on the mezzanine 
floor in the east end of the building, and 
to equip these rooms. The installation of 
permanent sittings in the church audito- 
rium is also contemplated in the general 
plan. With these additions, the church 
plant will represent, in the sum of approxi- 


mately $85,000, the material achievement 
of this congregation in the first five years 


of its existence. 


Dr. Hough at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at the noon services in 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., next week 
will be Rey. Lynn Harold Hough, D.D., 
LL.D., of the Central Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh in Detroit, Mich. Dr. Hough has 
written many well-known books, such as 
“In the Valley of Decision,” “Flying Over 
London,” “The Byes of Faith,’ and “The 
Theology of a Preacher.” In 1918 ° Dr. 
Hough was sent to Great Britain to speak 
on the moral and spiritual aims of the 
War, by the Lindgren Foundation of 
Northwestern University. Upon his re- 
turn he was made president of North- 
western, where he served for two years. 
Dr. Hough is well known as both an edu- 
eator and a clergyman. On Monday there 
will be the usual organ recital by Mr. 
Robinson, and on Wednesday there will 
be a vesper service of music and prayer 
conducted by the minister. 


Mr. Carlin to Quincy, III. 


Rey. Charles R. Carlin, who recently 
resigned as minister of the First Unita- 
rian Chureh in Alton, Ill., to aecept a call 
to the Unitarian Chureh in Quincey, IIL. 
began his work in Quincy on November 1. 
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SCATTERED SEEDS 


An illustrated Monthly Magazine for Children. 
Published under the care of the Society of Friends. 
Send 75 cents for one year’s subscription to 


SCATTERED SEEDS, 
Care of Central Bureau of Friends, 
154 N. 15th STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 

The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 

When you are making your will, and wish to 
benefit a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 


Island, 
Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wiuuiam B. Nico ts, President 
Isaac Spracup, Treasurer 


Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten’s 
widely discussed sermons 
The Evolution of Religion 
The Appeal of Fordamentalians 


West Side Unitarian Laymen’s League 
550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City. 


Fifteen cents the copy, postpaid 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 


count for 6 or moreinsertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


LOVERS OF OLD SCRAPBOOKS, send address 
to Jacop Hunrici, Bookseller, Meadville, Pa., 
and receive folder of Scrapbook Lore and 
specimen selections you will like. 


SHAKESPEARE.—Include among your Christ- 
mas gifts the game “A Study of Shakespeare.” 
Highly endorsed. Price, 60 cents. The 
SHAKESPEARE CLUB, Camden, Maine. 


A GRADUATE NURSE wishes to take conva- 
lescent patients or elderly people in her home. 
Rooms large and sunny, in central location of 
town. For particulars, write Miss B, MILTON, 
221 Union Avenue, Framingham, Mass. ‘Tel. 
2164-M. 


ne 
_ 


BOARD 


MRS. KERN’S HOME for travelers. Near White 
House and Auditorium, 1912 “G”’ Street, North- 
west, Washington, D.C. 


Leen Ee 
TEACHERS WANTED 


ed 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES for 
emergency calls, public and private schools. 
AMERICAN THACHERS’ AGENCY, New Bngland 
and National, Springfield, Mass. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


The poorest man 
in all the world 


is he who has sold 
his DREAMS for 
GOLD 


Mrs. Atherton’s Engagements 


Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton, national 
secretary of the Women’s Alliance, is to 
visit and speak before Alliance meetings 
at Flushing, N.Y., on December 7, and in 
All Souls Church in New York City, De- 
cember 9. She spoke at Marlboro, Mass., 
on December 1, and other recent appoint- 
ments have been with Alliance branches 
in West Roxbury, Malden, Salem, and 
Roslindale, Mass. 


New Site for Los Angeles Church 


The First Unitarian Church of Los 
Angeles, Calif., has purchased a lot for a 
new church building at a cost of approxi- 
mately $65,000. The lot is located on the 
south side of West Eighth Street, between 
Vermont and Westmoreland Streets and 
has a frontage of 160 feet and a depth of 
135 feet. 


BERKELEY, Catir.—For the third con- 
secutive year, the Hosmer Chapter of the 
Laymen’s League is pursuing a unified 
eourse of study throughout the season. 
The topic this year is “Religion for the 
New Day,’—as the announcement puts it, 
“a constructive and dynamic religion . 
comprehending greater idealism and spirit- 
uality yet consistent with the intellectual 
accompHshments of modern thought and 
science.” 


The Spirit of Oxford 
(Continued from page 1181) 


aristocracy of wealth, nor yet pride of 
family; it is the aristocracy of character 
and ability, the aristocracy of effective 
service. We may say Oxford is demo- 
cratic, but we are sure she is never cheap. 
Oxford welcomes men of power from 
every nation, but she insists upon high 
standards of manhood. The University is 
organized to render every possible as- 
sistance to men of marked ability, and 
perhaps she may be said to let the medi- 
ocre man know, with utmost courtesy, 
that he is free to study elsewhere; but 
it can never be said that Oxford is ex- 
clusively a place for the sons of Lords. 
She is a place for the men who can and 
will. 

The Rhodes scholars occupy a place of 
honor at Oxford; they are chosen from 
many in all parts of the world, and are 
fortunate indeed in their opportunity to 
be for a few years in this place where 
every advantage will be given them, and 
where there is every possible encourage- 
ment to develop their highest powers of 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATORS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL, 
Cuerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secrerary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Che Unitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


Seven Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
Nuw York, Cuicaco, 8. Louis, San Franoisco 


PROCT OR ACADEMY 


Progressive Preparatory School 
An Old School with i Tdeas 


Completely ——- beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, ‘N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Etta Lyman Casot, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors. of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opens October 5th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY, BOSTON, MASS. 
Contributions for our children’s Christmas festivities 


may be sent to the above address or to Edward J. Sam- 
son, Treas., 19 Congress Street, Boston. 


Cuares L. oe President 
3 State Street, Boston 


| and will begin its 82d annual session at 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Will remove its educational activities to Chicago 
at the conclusion of the present academic Phe 


Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block from 
the University of Chicago. In its new location, 
the School will avail itself of the privileges of 
the University, its affiliated seminaries, libra- 
ries, laboratories, museums, and opportunities 
for field work. It will expand its curriculum 
and adapt its teaching to the varied needs of in- 
dividuals and the growing demands of the 
churches. 

Winter quarter begins at Meadville teil 
5; Summer quarter in icago 5 
Autumn quarter in Chicago, September 30, 1926. 
For information address the President, 


F, C. SourHworrTnH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. : 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Bend contributions to Henry H. 
Fuller, Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 
Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 
THE UNION 
' 48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locxs, President. E. A. Caurca, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the mi , religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all deparimcrs of theo- 


logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of on an bode of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessio: deal year- 


round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; oppo ties 
forself-support. Next semester will begin Jan. 12. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


manhood. The American family that can 
send son or daughter to this ancient place 
of learning where education is sought as 
a means to more effective living, where 
the individual is never lost in the multi- 
tude, where the standards of life are 
equally good but different from those in 


the homeland, is bestowing the best pos- — 
sible heritage. In Oxford one is en- 
couraged to grow into his best, without 
display or hurry; to patiently build him- 
self, and then to build himself into the 
world through his chosen calling. This” 
is the spirit of Oxford. 


——. 0 
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For Ministers’ Sail The Mischief in Matters of Belief seems satisfied. The Daily News calls 
—- the General’s reply “suave but incomplete, 
‘The Unitarian Service Pension Society (Continued from page 1180) disingenuous and unconvincing,” and says 


through Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, that the British Government and the 
acknowledges with thanks the following British Parliament will not be so easily 
contributions received from churches since satisfied as the War Office appears to be. 
the beginning of the fiscal year: In any case, the public of the world should 
note how war is run on lies. Whoever 


Fascists who undoubtedly broke the law, 
with the treatment of Communists who 
have been only saying things and are not 
accused of having done anything. 
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"hres Speech o hat was orig- 
inally intended fore ner sons “who had some- 
thing worth saying—Toledo Blade. 


Son: “To-morrow is Dad’s birthday— 
what shall we do for him?’ Daughter: 
“We might let him have his car for a 
change.”—Life. 


There’s a hint of sophistication in the 
reply of a youngster to the question re- 
garding his auntie’s age. “I don’t know 
*zactly how old she is,” he replied, “but 
a cup of tea rests her.”—Boston Transcript. 


Veterinarian: “He's too fat, Madam, 
that’s what’s wrong with the dog. He 
doesn’t get enough exercise.’ Owner: 
“Oh, but he does. I’m sure he does—he 
goes out every day with me in the motor.” 
—London Opinion. 


Janie was returned from the Home of 
the Feeble-Minded to the Orphans’ Home, 
as the doctor’s examination had proved 
her merely “subnormal.” Said Mamie to 
Anna in a burst of confidence and gossip: 
“Janie was sent away to be an idiot, but 
she couldn’t pass and had to come back.” 
‘“—Harper’s. 

The canny Scot was not quite sure 
whether business might keep him away 
from his evening meal. “Jeannie, my 
girl,” said he to his wife, ere he left home 
-in the morning, “if I’m no able to be 
hame I’ll ring ye at six, precisely. Dinna 
tak the receiver off, and then I’ll no ha’e 
to pit in maw two-pence.” 


A mid-western clergyman received the, 


following suggestion in verse: 


‘Mr. Parson, we say, you make us think 

Of the blacksmith bold with forge like ink, 
Where he molds and welds and fastens with fire 
The spokes of the wheel to the outer tire. 
For this I know, and know full well, 

And any blacksmith the same will tell, 

‘That the sermon’s effect—at least on the choir— 
Is just like the wheel near the blacksmith’s fire ; 
‘We tell it to you without any ire, 
_ That a very long spoke makes a very large tire ! 


Classifying one’s status_in church. Are 
you— 

An attendant or an absentee? 

A pillar or a sleeper? 

A wing or a weight? 

A power or a problem? 

A promoter or a provoker? 

A giver or a getter? 

A worker or a worry? 

A booster or a boaster? 

A peacemaker or a strife-creator? 

A supporter or a sponger? 

—Tiberian Churchman. 


Wife (who thinks her husband not suffi- 
ciently active in his endeavors to find 
work) : “I wonder what you would have 
done if you’d lived when men were com- 
_pelled to earn their living by the sweat 
of their brows?’ - Husband: ‘“I’d haye 
opened a shop and sold handkerchiefs.”— 
‘Best Jewish Stories (Grant Richards). 


With a gesture of impatience, the old 
farmer laid aside his paper and went to 
the door. “Come in,” ne said; but silence 
followed. He closed the door and went 
back to his paper. 
the door again, and again he found no one 
there. “What’s the matter?’ asked his 
wife. ‘That blamed dog,” he grumbled, 
“has been scratching at the door to git in 
for the .last hour, but he runs away 
every time I open it.’ “That ain’t the 
dog,” she explained ; “that’s the hired man 
writing a letter on 1 the kitchen table.”— 

‘ pow Life. ~ 


Presently he went to’ 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a two dollara day pension our 
Permanent Fund held for us by the American Unita- 
rian Association as Trustee must be largely increased 
by bequests. 


Remember the ministers’ 
when you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


pension 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary bdr 
and Manuscript Typing. General Stenogra 

Foreign Language ork. JEANNETTE SOULE, 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


_ Always Dependable 
WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


“The Chest With the Chill in it’’ 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


=|PARISH PAPERS 


say} Any church, school or class can 
G4] publish a parish paper by using our 

Wi) co-operative plan. A parish paper 
jj fills empty pews, keeps community 
| informed, speeds up church work, 
} Free Samples and Particulars. 

Our plan provides a paper for your 
church without cost to you, 

The National Religious Press 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


SCHOOLS 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A Scholarship 1s offered in part payment for 
tuition in any department of Music in one of 
the best Girls’ Boarding Schools near Boston. 
Write immediately for particulars. C-99, Tun | 
CuRisTIAN RuGIsTHR. 


BURDETT COLLEGE ) 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial; Normal; 
Business; Shorthand; Combined; Finishing. 
College Grade Courses: Business Administra: 
tion; Salesmanship and Marketing; Accounting. 
Admission in September only. Send for Catalog. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


MacDuffie School 
CX Fer Girls 219 


Emphasizing 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE 


Liberal Grammar and High School Courses 
Post Graduate Housecraft Course 


POSTGRADUATE ONE-YEAR TUTORING 


COURSE FOR COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS 


A school home where 
your daughter receives 
individual instruction 
_ under the most careful 


supervision. 
Principals 
John MacDuffie 
Mrs. John MacDuffie 


Springfield, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 
FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister 
Emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 


Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.m. 


Sermon by the minister. 


CHURCH OF THB DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rih- 
bany, D.D., minister. Church service at 11 
A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 a.m. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service (all seats free) at 
4. Church school with Kindergarten Class dur- 
ing the morning service. Senior class at 10. aD 
A.M., in the vestry. 


CHANNING CHURCH, Dorchester, Bast Cot- 
tage ae near Dorchester Avenue. Rey. 
Frank R. ale, minister. Morning Service 
at 10.45 a.M. Church School at 12 mM. 
Y. P. R. U. services on the first and third Sun- 
days of each month at5 p.m. . 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broadway). 
A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. Church 
services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cordially in- 
vited to make themselves known to the minister 
and to sign the Visitors’ Register, 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. aad | 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Education, 4 
children’s classes. 11 A. M., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Howard N. Wks D.D., 
minister emeritus, Rev. Harold BH. | Speight, 
minister. Choir of men’s voices; oad ( ed 
Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and choirmaster. 
Morning prayer, with sermon by Dr. Sadie 
December 6, 11 A.M. ~ 


SECOND CHURCH, BOSTON (1649), Bea- 
con Street and Audubon Road. Rev. Hdward 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Hmeritus. Rey. 
wo ene Rodman Shippen, minister, December 6, 


a.mM., Church School. Watteey 1 H. Sharp, 
Se eaieaiine pe alla Se oming. Service. 
Chorus choir under Homer C. Humphrey. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, Rev. 
Charles BE. Park, D.D., minister. Rev. casa 
Cummings, minister emeritus. Morning service 
11 a.m. Communion on the first Sunday of each 
month immediately after mo ine Free 
seats at all services. The ch is open daily — 
from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


—- « 
When ordering change a: 
address please sen le 
as well as new. address. 


